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A BIG TROUT AND SOME HORNETS. 


T. BOLDEN STEWART. 


“¥<q E were encamped on a creek in the Bitter Root Moun- 

VA tains in the western part of Montana, which is a fa- 

mous as well as favorite place for fishermen, and a 

veritable paradise for hunters of grouse, plover, and other feath- 
ered game. 

One day, being tired of eating fish at every meal, I started out, 
gun in hand, to shoot a few blue grouse, an abundance of which 
could be found in the thick pine forests covering the mountains. 
Having succeeded in bagging ten fine ones, | deemed them sufficient 
compensation for the distance | had gone and the amount of moun- 
tain climbing I had done to secure them, and returned to the camp 
just a little while before supper. 

I laid the game down near the fire, instructing the cook to pre- 
pare a couple of the grouse for the meal, and, after the custom of 
hunters and anglers in general, | sought my companionable pipe to 
enjoy a soothing smoke, before eating. As I lay there half asleep, 
leisurely watching the little smoke clouds curl upward and mingle 
with the atmosphere, | heard Sam, the cook, talking rather heatedly 
at something. 

“*Git off them grouse, you pesky little insecks. One can’t put 
nothin’ down ‘thout you durned hornets ’aint ’round buzzin’ like a 
lot o’ blue bottle flies—G'’wan!” 

And whirling the dish cloth around his head, he began brush- 
ing right and left with dogged determination, saying: 

‘*G’way! and don’t none o’ you come back again, neither; 
’cause I swored to kill all 0’ you.” 

He succeeded in driving them away, but as soon as he returned 
to his work, they all came buzzing back, and attacked the game 
with a persistency equal to Sam’s resolution to get rid of their an- 
noying presence. Sam ceased setting the table, and snatching up 
the dish cloth with an oath, began fighting them once more. 

“Sam,” I said, laughing at his fruitless attempts to rid himself 
of them, ‘‘if you don’t bother those hornets, they'll not disturb 


“Yes; but they git on the game all the time.” 

‘* They can’t hurt it.” 

‘*But, doggone it all! 
done to me.” 

“What did they do?” 

‘* Made me lose the bigges’ trout ever seen in this crick.” 

‘*Did? How?” 1 asked out of curiosity. 

‘*Well, you see—but | ’aint got time to tell now, ’cause sup- 
per’s ready; I’ll tell you after supper, if you ’aint too sleepy.” 

Having partaken rather heartily of the repast, Joe, my constant 
and agreeable outing companion and I, lighted our pipes, and sat 
around the smouldering fire. We had perfect confidence in Sam’s 
ability to tell a story of recreative experience, and had worked our 
expectations up to the point of hearing something more interesting 
and amusing than any Sam had yet related. 

‘* All right, Sam,” I said, ‘‘ we’re ready to hear your tale.” 

“Well,” said Sam, taking the seat I offered him, and puffing 


I’ve swored to kill ’em all for what they 


vigorously at his old pipe, “we was camped on this same crick, 
*bout four miles farther up. The fishin’ wasn’t as good them days 
as it is now, ’cause so many people came here. 
‘*One day I took my fishin’ outfit and started out to find some 
I whipped this stream from eight o’clock in the mornin’ to 
one o’clock in the afternoon, without catchin’ adurned fish. Then, 
tired and disgusted, I sat down under a large, shady pine tree to 
eat my lunch. As! got up to leave, I felt my rod strike one of the 
limbs, but I didn’t pay no attention to it. When | got ’bout ten 
feet from that tree, somethin’ struck me in the nape of the neck, 
like a bullet. I quickly put my hand up there, expectin’ to feel 
blood, for | thought I was shot; but there was only a big lump, 
caused by a hornet’s sting, and it began to burn worser than the 
bites of seven thousand muskeeters. You see, there was a hornets’ 
nest in that tree, and my rod strikin’ against the limb distured ’em. 

** Just as | took my hand down, one siruck me on the wrist; 
then, buzzin’ worser than a thousand bumble bees, they stung me 
all over, until I must either run or fight; but while | stood there 
thinking what to do, one nipped me onthe ear. That settled the 
question before the house, and | fairly flew through them bushes; 
beatin’ and thrashin’ with my left hand and holdin’ my rodin my right. 

“Presently, | ran right up on a little slough,—it’s dry now 
*cause the crick bottom’s changed since then,—and what did I see, 
when I looked into that slough, but a great, big, wall-eyed moun- 
tain trout, gracefully swimmin’ round and risin’ now and then to 
catch a choice bug. ‘Ha!’ says I, ‘I'll try to land you, my fine 
felly,’ and I casted out; and when that fly was ’bout six inches 
from the water; that trout jumped plumb out and caught it. 

‘*As soon as he found he was hooked, he commenced to buck 
and raise the dickens. I gave him plenty o’ line to let him drown 
himself. Finally | got him up close to the bank, and was reachin’ 
over to grab him, congratulatin’ myself on such a fine catch. But 
fate was agin me; fur one o’ them pesky hornets,—dad blast ’em 
struck me on the same place where that one by the tree bit me. 
And when I put my hand up to knock him off, | lost my balance 
and tumbled into the slough. 

‘*1 floundered ’bout in that water, 

for some time. 


fish. 


it was durned cold, too, 
At last I managed to git out. I looked for my 
rod first, and there it was, goin’ round that slough like a big fly- 
wheel on a steam engine and fairly churnin’ that water into foam. 
But, pretty soon, the fish wearied himself and laid still. 1 crept 
carefully up to the bank, reached over and grabbed my rod, and 
I'd a had him this time, sure, if them dad bleamed hornets had 
left me alone; but just as | raised my rod, one of them nipped me 
on the finger. Quick as lightnin’ | raised my hand; that move 
jerked the hook out o’ the fish’s mouth. 

‘*If you’ve ever been to a camp-meetin’ and seen them fellers 
stamp and holler, you know just how Idone. You bet l—preached, 
and down came them hornets onto me like a duck on a June buy, 
and | had to light out, crashin’ through the woods like a scared 
deer, a whole army o’ them buzzin’ and stingin’ behind me.” 
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* Did you ever see that trout again?” Joe asked. 

“Yes; goin’ down that slough and out into the crick in a mile 
a minute gait.” 

‘*How do you know he was going that fast?” Joe asked with 
a knowing smile and a mischievous look in his eyes. 

***Cause them hornets had me agoin’ at seven-eights o’ a mile 
a minute, and I couldn’t keep up with him.” 

‘* Whoopee !” said Joe, in sleepy disgust, comfortably rolling 
himself up in his blankets. 

“How big was he, Sam?” I asked. 

**O, “bout three feet long. Weight, bout four pounds.” 

“Bah! A three-foot trout couldn’t find wading water in this 


creek,” said Joe from under the blankets, and that was a self-evi- 
dent fact, for the creek in some places was not more than two feet 
in depth. 

‘*] swear he was that big,” insisted Sam, with unaffected earn- 
estness. 

‘*Sam,” I said with a smile, ‘‘go tell that to the marines. | 
like a man that can tell pretty reasonable fish stories, but you suit 
me too well.” 

Then thoroughly disgusted and irritated because of our unbe- 
lief, Sam sought his blankets. And I very soon after, followed his 
good example; and, being weary with my day’s tramp and Sam’s 
monotonous nasal music, I soon fell asleep. 


WITH UPLAND PLOVER. 


W. L. AGNEW. 


**Twas one of the charming days 
When the genius of God doth flow.” 


T is doubtful if Ralph Waldo Emerson was much of a shooter. 
He was, however, a passionate lover of outdoors and therein 

possessed one of the traits to be found in all thorough 
sportsmen. He especially loved nature in her quiet moods—the 
days of peaceful, tranquil repose when all the earth and sky seems 
Sleeping in a dreamy haze. Such are the days which hold some of 
the pleasantest recollections for him who has an affection for the 
delicate, fascinating sport of upland plover shooting. 

On the billowy prairies of the Northwest this dainty, wander- 
ing beauty is in its prime towards the latter half of July and first 
weeks of August. It comes at a season when no other game is 
available, offering an almost irresistible attraction to the lover of 
sport for more reasons than are comprehended in the size and 
weight of game bag or fishing creel. 

Almost any day in season holds promise of a few brace of up- 
land plover. The best days are such as have been described when 
a dreamy, peaceful mood holds undisputed sway over earth and 
Sky. 

It was a day like this that comes to my mind 
ber that were enjoyed in the pursuit of this witching little member 
of the family of game birds. It had rained slightly in the forenoon, 
just enough to lay the dust and impart a refreshing coolness to the 
air of a warm day in late July. The wind died away early in the 
afternoon. Light, fleecy remnants of the morning’s rain clouds 
drifted lazily across a sky of palest grey blue. A faint, smoky 
haze seemed to lie along the sand hills away on the western hori- 
zon. It was an ideal day for plover, so about 3:30 p. M. I tele- 
phoned Walter at the bank, to see if he were in the mood fora 
shoot. 

‘Well! Rather!” 
‘*Then get your gun and shells and we'll drive ‘round for you in 
about twenty minutes.” 

Less time than that sufticed to hitch Dexter to the light hunt- 
ing rig while Laura filled a basket with a hunter’s lunch of cold 
fried chicken, sandwiches and drinkables. We picked Walter up 
at the bank with gun and shells and in ten minutes had left the 
town behind and were speeding away towards the blue line of the 
sand hills stretched along the western sky. 

In a little slough at a low part of the road we were interested 
in the actions of a brood of ten or a dozen young teal that swam 
out from the tall grass in a solid phalanx. The mother duck was 
not at all alarmed by our presence and disappeared with her family 
in the grass not a dozen feet from our buggy. 

Ten miles from town we heard the first liquid, entrancing 
whistle of the object of our search. From up somewhere in the 
azure came the dulcet melting sound, sweet and clear as any note 





one of a num- 


came the quick response, and I answered 


Emerson. 


of earthly music. I doubt not that scores of sportsmen have tried 
as I have to imitate that melodious whistle, but I have yet to hear 
it successfully reproduced. Though we failed to locate the whistler 
we jumped out and put our guns together for the commencement 
of hostilities. 

A favorite way with us for carrying guns when on the shooting 
grounds is to spread a folded horse-blanket on the bottom of the 
rig, on which guns can be laid, unloaded of course, without danger 
of the scratching or rubbing, so often the result of carrying them 
between the knees or in the hand. 

With a few shells in pockets of shooting-coat or vest we are 
always in readiness to jump quickly out of the rig and it takes but 
an instant to pick up and load the guns. While we were filling our 
Shell-pockets, Laura located the whistler on a strip of burned 
prairie, about two hundred yards to the south of the trail. Wedid 
not care to drive across the rough ground, so concluded to at- 
tempt to walk up our bird. 

It is a matter of considerable difticulty to stalk an upland 
plover on days when they are at all shy, as they are apt to be at 
almost any time. This was one of those days. We advanced 
towards the spot where the bird was supposed to be, with guns in 
readiness and eyes alert for our game. 

When still sixty yards away a dusky brown bird rose froma 
clump of grass and with a low,’ plaintive whistle, like a string of 
liquid pearls, impossible of imitation or description, flitted away 
over the brown prairie pursued by the crack of three drams of 
smokeless powder—of course, without effect. 

| had taken chances on a long shot and had succeeded admira- 
bly in frightening the bird to a longer flight than usual. We re- 
turned to the rig and drove on for some time without further sight 
or sound of game. 

Suddenly I pulled old Dexter back on his haunches, for on the 
trail, almost under his nose, were running a brace of brown-headed 
beauties. Walter jumped from his seat behind and hastily slipping 
a couple of shells into the Remington, walked up on the birds, by 
this time thirty or forty yards ahead. 

They were entirely concealed by the tall grass, but as he went 
forward both sprung at the same instant, and almost as quick the 
double crack of the gun made Dexter snort. One bird dropped in 
a heap. The other continued ina rapid, eccentric flight untouched. 
Quickly reloading, Walter stood motionless while we imitated as 
well as we could the whistle of the bird. 

The survivor took a wide circle and swung back high over- 
head, looking from side to side for its companion, and whistling 
at intervals. As it came almost overhead the Remington cracked 
again, and No. 2 drifted quietly down to earth with extended wings 
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—a good long shot that was, however, almost a miss. Picking up 
our first brace we drove on somewhat more hopefully. This 
seemed a fairly good beginning, and gave promise of sport ahead. 

We reached the hills and followed the trail around the base of 
the huge rounded knolls of sand, but without sight or sound of 
more plover. Time passed rapidly and we began to think of lunch- 
eon, when suddenly, on a series of little hillocks covered with 
brown grass, we ran right into a flock of probably two dozen, not 
close together, but scattered over maybe ten acres of ground. 

We were both on our feet in an instant, and walked up over 
the rolling prairie about fifty yards apart. The air was filled with 
the liquid melodious notes as plover after plover rose and winged 
its graceful circles "round our heads. The guns cracked merrily, 
and though misses were frequent, several brace of the longbilled 
beauties dropped before the flying charges of No.8 chilled shot. 
When we retraced our steps to the rig which had followed us over 
the hills, we had four or five brace of plover in our game pockets. 

Time for lunch drew near so we unhitched Dexter, giving him 
a range of fifty feet of lariat, while we proceeded to demolish the 
provender with hunters’ appetites. This interesting ceremony dis- 
posed of, we lit our pipes, and leaving the horse to his own de- 
vices, strolled over the hills again with eyes and ears alert for 
more game. 

Upland plover rarely if ever whistle except when upon the wing, 
and it is as good a plan as any, when the trilling note is heard, to 
stand perfectly still and be ready with the gun. The bird will 
often come sweeping around in circles almost overhead, from cu- 
riosity, possibly, though | could never be quite certain on this point. 

Sure enough; we had not walked far when the clear, rapid 
trill was heard and soon two or three birds hovered in sight and 
circled around us. One ranged close in on my Side and the sec- 
ond barrel, better aimed than the first, brought it to earth. Laura 
caught up her skirts and raced through the grass to retrieve the 
game, while Walter’s gun spoke out its echoes amongst the hills 
with one plover more to add to the pile. 

Thus we wandered on, chatting and laughing, now and then 
getting a shot at the whistling beauties. Sometimes we bagged 
them and sometimes we missed when there was no excuse, but we 
are neither of us experts, and a miss here and there only adds to 
the determination to do better next time. We tried to entice Laura 


into taking some shots, but the guns were a trifle heavy for ladies’ 
use, and she declined, promising to attempt it some other day. 

After an hour’s stroll it was time to pull out for home, as the 
twilight was deepening in the east and the birds were quieting down 
in some unknown corner for the night. Walter volunteered to go 
back for the horse, and soon our faces were turned towards the 
eastern gloom and the whistling plover and cracking guns faded 
into memories of hunting days gone by. 

As we approached the last long, low sand hillto the south we 
noticed a half dozen young foxes playing along the ridge. 1 con- 
cluded that I needed a fox skin or two, so quietly dropped from 
the rig and cut across a dry swamp to gain the hillside, along 
which | proposed to crawl within shot of the foxes. Careful 
though I was, the clever animals got wind of me, and when | 
reached the brow of the hill they were squatted beside their holes, 
eighty yards away. I changed my shells to BB, and took a long 
shot at them, just for luck, but they were safe in their holes before 
the charge arrived, and I was well laughed at when I again reached 
the buggy. 

We pushed old Dexter along in good style, and ere long 
reached town well satisfied with our handsome birds, and better 
pleased with the enjoyment we had in bringing them to bag. A 
few evenings later these same birds, larded with bacon and roasted 
in a hot oven, were served in her best style by the lady of the 
house, making a repast fit for the most exacting epicure. 

Upland plover shooting calls for the exercise of no hardihood 
or ability to stand fatigue or exposure. It is a dainty, pleasant, 
fair weather sport, that comes as an agreeable break in days when 
no other game is available. 

Spring shooting should be rigidly prohibited and with this 
needed protection the sport may be enjoyed for many years to 
come. I have very much appreciated a chapter on upland plover 
from the pen of that most entertaining sportsman and writer Mr. 
E. Hough, and cannot do better than quote the closing paragraph. 

‘May our slim and sweet voiced little bird long do its humble 
share towards preserving us from the hunterless days. No—more 
than that: let us preserve it not simply from any selfishness or 
care for ultimate gain, but because it is one of Nature’s own crea- 
tions, and because it is so cheerful and so confident, and because 
its voice is like the laugh of the girl we loved long years ago.” 
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she probably would never have listened to he halfbreed, 
St. Germain. Swinging Bear was as good a brave as any 
in the band. He was even a minor chief, though this dignity had 
come to him, perhaps, as much through his indomitable good- 
humored self-assertiveness as from any special! merit. Unless it 
were his talk in council. Not that this was wise or profound, like 
that of many of the head chiefs. His was a different order of tal- 
ent; and when he rose in the Grass Dance and as though he were 
recounting the most commonplace exploit, in that inimitable, rol- 
licking, off-hand way which was his alone, told how he had out- 
witted the Blackfeet whose scalps hung at his girdle, flashing his 
revolver here and there in description and dwelling particularly on 
the amusing features in each instance, the young men fairly howled 
for delight and even the sages were constrained to smile. 

In fine, he was the idol of the young men. And he was such 
a dandy! No wonder that Cooanompa was proud of him; and of 
his six wives she was the favorite. What a pleasure she took in 
painting the stars and bars in vermillion and black and yellow 
ochre upon his face and fixing the eagle plumes in his splendid war- 
plait for the dance in the warm summer afternoons, as he sat on 
the floor before the glass in his buffalo-skin lodge with his strong, 
bare shoulders and his fancy blanket lying loosely about his hips, 
while he passed derogatory criticism upon her artistry with such a 
show of solemnity that she was almost tempted for the moment 
to believe that he meant it—and then his ringing laugh came to her 
rescue ! 

True, he got drunk now and then, when bad white men at the 
traders’ fort sold him red liquor for his robes and ponies and 
pounded meat, and then she usually went about for several days 
with a bandage over one eye, where he had hit her with a puka- 
makin. But still she thought nothing further about it once it was 
past; perhaps she even liked him the better, for this is a peculiar 
thing about the nature of a true woman, be she red or white. At 
all events, her only fear was that Swinging Bear would tire of her 
and get another favorite, or else part with her to one of his com- 
panions for a buffalo-runner. And yet—that she should do this 
thing ! 

St. Germain came one night to the lodge of Swinging Bear 
with two bottles in his pocket. St. Germain was the agent of the 
whisky traders. He had often noticed Cooanompa, covertly, and 
because she was pretty and also because she was vain and it was 
music in her ears to be told that she was pretty, she had listened 
to him and smiled at his flattery—not meaning any harm. 

St. Germain gave one of the bottles to Swinging Bear, and 
though Cooanompa grew frightened when she saw it, she would 
as soon have thought of questioning the thunder as of betraying a 
sign of protest—for what right had she to oppose a shadow to the 
will or pleasure of her lord? Beside, she was only a child and 
would never be anything else, though she lived to be old and wrin- 
kled. 

Swinging Bear drank the liquor out of a tin cup and the half- 
breed drank with him, watching him keenly out of his dark, bright 
eyes without appearing to do so and smiling softly when Swinging 
Bear began to rock to and fro on the floor and chant a love song. 
Soon he said he must be going, but Swinging Bear rose with him 
and laying strong hands upon him, said rather fiercely that he must 
not. 

The halfbreed laughed. ‘Ha! ha! 
brave cousin! You would have me stay? 
want; you would like to eat me, that is all. Bien, that you must 
not do; you should find a weight on de stomac. | am what you call 
too meagre—toff, perdu! Drink,—drink this instead.” And while 
the drunken chief was holding the fresh bottle up between himself 


ors Covanompa have foreseen what it all would lead to, 
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My warrior singer; my 
Non, non; you do not 
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and the fire in the centre of the lodge, the halfbreed lifted the flap 
and was gone. 

He walked to the river side and sat down in a clump of bushes. 
From the lodge a hundred yards away came the voice of Swinging 
Bear, now in the maudlin notes of keesquayaw, now in a war chant. 
And then a piercing war whoop cut the night. 

The flap of the lodge opening flew out and in the flash of light 
from within the halfbreed saw Cooanompa pass through it. She 
sped directly toward the spot where he lay concealed, and his eyes 
sparkled as he drew himself closer to the ground. An Indian fol- 
lowed the girl through the doorway, but a lodge peg caught his 
toe and flung him flat upon the earth, where he lay tossing and wail- 
ing in impotent rage. 

As the girl reached the skirt of the bushes the halfbreed sprang 
suddenly out, placed his arm around her waist and a hand over her 
mouth and drew her to him. 

**Come with me!” he whispered almost harshly in her ear. She 
struggled for an instant to free herself, but he pressed her the closer 
and kissed her passionately on the cheek. ‘‘Come with me!” he 
repeated. ‘I like you very much, Cooanompa, and he—he is a 
drunken brute. He will kill you. 1 will take you to the fort and 
you will be my wife. I love you very much and will dress you in 
velvet and give you ribbon and silk handkerchiefs. Come!” 

The eye of the halfbreed burned. She cast a glance back at 
where the husband of her own people grovelled in the dust, striv- 
ing to rise. He sang again, and anon he muttered curses in the 
Cree tongue and then a loud-mouthed message of defiance burst 
from his sodden lips and echoed through the camp. 

The girl shut her lips tightly and turned again toward the 
bushes. “Lead on!” she said, in her own language. 

— * * o . _ * + * 

Swinging Bear awoke in the morning with bees in his ears and 
a tongue which he would have liked to have sent to the wash. He 
looked about for Cooanompa, but it was another of his wives that 
wore the bandage over her eye. Swinging Bear felt very sad and 
very sorry, and he sat in his lodge all the morning, waiting for 
Cooanompa to return and comfort him. But she did not come. 

About noon he grew impatient and sent Nacota, his young 
Stony wife and past favorite, through the camp to enquire, but 
when she returned she said Cooanompa could not be found. So 
Swinging Bear sat and smoked again in moody silence for a time. 
Suddenly his brow grew dark. 

‘*Chescha!” he said to his Crow spouse; ‘‘ take this fox skin 
and go to the fort. Be secret. You know the halfbreed dog who 
was here last night? So; buy something if you want—but find if 
Cooanompa is in the fort.” 

When she was gone, Swinging Bear got out his Colt’s six- 
shooter, cleaned and oiled the works and handed it to the Stony 
girl. 

‘*Load the chambers, Nacota,” he said. 
be sure they are all good ones.” 

He bade another of his wives paint his eyelids and lips thickly 
with yellow ochre and fix an eagle plume in his warplait,—as Coo- 
anompa had been wont to do, he told himself regretfully,—and 
called one of the young men to catch and saddle his buckskin 
horse. When all was ready, he sat down again and waited. 

Chescha returned in three smokes. She had seen Cooanompa. 
She had stolen into the halfbreed’s by the back, and Cooanompa 
was there. The girl had cried when she saw her and would have 
returned with her, but she was afraid—afraid of Swinging Bear and 
afraid of St. Germain. 

Swinging Bear arose and left the lodge. Just outside, a little 
boy was learning with bow and arrow to shoot a mark. Swing- 
ing Bear took him in his arms and kissed him. Then he vaulted to 
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the back of the buckskin and clattered away in the sunlight over 
the brown, treeless bluff in the direction of the fort. 

St. Germain was also out this afternoon, looking up some 
stray horses. As he rode leisurely along the parched yellow plain, 
an Indian appeared suddenly on the horizon, galloped quickly 
across to the right and disappeared again over a rise. The halt- 
breed swung to the left and struck spurs to his horse. 

‘*De fool!” he exclaimed with a laugh. ‘‘I shall see if he can 
been play me de trick like he’s say he'll do all de time wit’ de Black- 
feets!” . 

St. Germain was just rounding the bluff at the entrance to 
Sunbake Coulee. He was thinking of Cooanompa just then,—not 
of her husband,—and there on his horse before him sat Swinging 
Bear himself, cooly regarding him. St. Germain threw up his 
Winchester. 

“Mongrel!” 
you!” 

The Colt’s snapped viciously, but there was no report. The 
hammer of the Winchester fell and an echoing detonation rolled 
up the valley. Again the revolver snapped idly and the rifle an- 
swered with a loud report. For the third time the six-shooter 
failed its holder in his cruel need and the Winchester’s deadly 
crack rang out. 

Swinging Bear turned the muzzle of the revolver to his face 


hissed the Indian in Cree. ‘‘Swinging Bear waits 
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FTER some planning and discussion, an essential feature of 
a hunting trip, our party of five met at Park Rapids, 
Minn., immediately after the late presidential election. 

After a hearty handshake all around, and an equally hearty supper, 

we proceeded to purchase our supply of provisions and camp 

necessities. 





My companions were, | wish to say, most excellent and jovial 
fellows; always ready to do their share of camp work or attempt 
the capture of a deer, and though they might thank me for it, I 
Shall not honor them with any high-sounding names, but call them 
by the same appellations which they answered to in camp. 

We were all up at an early hour the next morning, anxious to 
be on the road. Two of our party, having a light team and wagon, 
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and looked at the empty shells in its chambers. Then he flung the 
useless thing on the sod. 
“QO, Nacota! O, Jealous!” he cried. ‘*For shame 
A shrill **E-evah!”” went up among the hills, and with this last 
note of defiance upon his painted lips, Swinging Bear dropped life 
less from his horse with three small dark holes through his deep 
bronzed chest. 


* * * * — * * * 7 * * 


In Long Moon’s camp there is a youth who goes to see Cooa- 
nompa when St. Germain, who is now a government scout, is 
away from home. He calls her ‘NX’ gawee.” He wears his hair 
plaited and decked with eagle plumes, paints his face and covers 
himself with a blanket. He is strong and handsome, and because 
he is also brave and reckless and good natured, he is a great favor- 
ite with Long Moon’s young men. Gooanompa has two sons who 
wear coats and hats and do not paint or adorn their hair with 
feathers, for it is not allowed to grow long. They go to the Cath- 
olic mission school and besides Cree, speak French and English. 
Yet Cooanompa loves the Indian boy in Long Moon’s camp who 
comes to see her and calls her mother, best of all, for she remem- 
bers often his father, Swinging Bear, and though she is no longer 
young and her beauty is only a memory, Cooanompa is still but 
a child. 



















kindly furnished transportation for our baggage, while we marched 
along, in soldier style, ahead of the team. Like many others, we 
missed the straight and narrow way which leadeth unto the happy 
hunting ground, and followed the broad-gauge road until a more 
aged traveler set us aright. At noon we stopped by the roadside, 
in the thick jack pine, near Elbow Lake, to partake of a hasty 
lunch. By each member of the party taking an active part in the 
necessary operations, we soon had the all important coffee pot and 
frying pan over a brisk fire, and not many minutes afterwards we 
Satisfied our appetites with food and drink most suitable to the 
occasion. We then marched along as before, through the soft 
snow, for it snowed all day. 

Crow Wing Lake, we 


Arriving at the south side of Eleventh 
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proceeded to make our camp for the night, by scraping the snow 
from a spot large enough for one of our tents, and then building a 
large fire thereon, to dry the surface of the ground as much as 
possible. 

In the morning we awoke full of hope and anticipation. We 
dispatched breakfast and in our haste to get into the woods, we 
followed the bachelor’s rule, leaving our dishes to be washed at 
some more convenient time. The principal object of the day was 
to examine the adjacent country before locating a permanent camp. 
And as Joe had hunted in this locality the previous year, and was 
therefore familiar with the ground, we unanimously recognized 
him as our leader. So, with him in the lead, we entered the woods, 
in Indian file, with eyes and ears oven for every indication of game. 
In making several drives and doing some individual exploring, we 
found a number of deer, but were not well pleased with the pros- 
pect of this being a good hunting ground. 

While we were thus separated in a new country, strange to say 
no one got lost, though two of the boys accused their compasses 
of being deceitful. On the way back to camp Henry and I came 
upon a number of partridges and after making several poor shots 
we succeeded in shooting enough for supper. Their delicious 
meat was a fully appreciated addition to our bill of fare, for after 
walking through the woods nearly all day, with only a lunch from 
our pocket at noon, we felt that there was nothing too rich for 
our blood. 

The next day we turned our attention to the west side of the 
lake in hopes of tinding more deer, but were again disappointed by 
seeing only one, which Joe discovered standing several rods from 
shore on the logs which completely filled the south end of the lake. 
Though it was fully eighty rods from him he blazed away and 
dropped it at the third shot, but being only wounded, it soon made 
its way to shore where we captured it, and great was the rejoicing 
over this, our first deer of the season. 

Joe insisted that this deer was where 
other purpose than to raft logs, whereupon we thought seriously 
of sending him to a certain public institution up at Fergus Falls for 
treatment, but after a careful examination and extracting several 
wheels from his cranium we decided to keep him with us. 

After roaming around the rest of the day, without seeing as 
much asa woodpecker, we carried our deer to camp and ate about 
half of him for supper. 

The following morning we again turned our faces southward 
and had quite an exciting day’s hunt. Joe wounded a doe, and I 
a buck, but as they both made their escape there was but little sat- 
isfaction for us; in fact we would much rather have missed our 
mark than to have the deer escape, after being wounded. Although 
we each got one or more shots during the day we came in empty- 
handed. This was a little discouraging, but as we had seena 
goodly number of deer and many fresh tracks, we had brighter 
hopes for the days to come. 

As the ground over which we now intended to hunt was sev- 
eral miles from camp, we pulled stakes on the following morning, 
and moved camp to about the center of our chosen hunting ground. 
Here we put up our two tents, built a log hut for tae team anda 
bed of fir boughs for ourselves. We were then very pleasantly sit- 
uated, well sheltered from the wind and with an abundance of 
wood ana water near by. Having our permanent camp completed, 
we felt more contented, and ready to make the most of our so- 
journ in the wilderness. We were ‘tat home.” 

Each morning, after a hasty breakfast and with a lunch in one 
pocket and a supply of cartridges in another, we started forth, in 
the best of spirits, to learn a few more lessons in deer hunting. As 
we tramped along through the natural labyrinths of the woods, or 
paused to admire some dignitied giant of the forest, our attention 
was ever and anon attracted by the chatter of a red squirrel, the 
whir-r of a swiftly-rising partridge or the exit of a startled rabbit. 
Where is there to be found a more consummate and pleasant training, 
whereby to increase and quicken our powers of observation, than 
in a studious jaunt through the woods and fields, or by lake and 


he first saw it for no 


stream? 
The day on which we moved camp was the first bright, sunny 
day which we had had for more than a week, but the next day the 


heavy clouds returned. Just to show us that he was not a tender- 
foot in deer hunting, Edgar killed a large doe, at the tirst shot, only 
a Short distance from camp; while I let another escape unharmed. 

It was so cold the next morning that the trees kept up a con- 
tinual snapping and cracking, but the sun shone all the forenoon. 
During the afternoon while helping to make a drive, a two-year 
old buck attempted to run around me and go out of the thicket in 
the opposite direction, but, as this was contrary to rules, I re- 
minded him of the fact, and so forcibly that he ran only a short 
distance and fell dead. 

On the following day we found nothing until late in the after- 
noon, when we heard Joe’s gun popping away as if it was of the 
Gatling variety. Later we learned that he and Alfred were trying to 
round up a whole herd of deer, but not being swift enough for 
that, Joe did his best by killing a doe and wounding a fawn. 

Soon after this Henry and | heard several shots from another 
direction, and in trying to find out what all the uproar was about 
we came upon Edgar, just rounding a sharp hill at a brisk pace, 
grasping his gun in both hands and looking intently forward. 
Finding him in pursuit of the fawn which Joe had wounded, we 
took a hand in its capture. Asa result of his success, Joe came 
into camp with such a broad smile that it was with some difficulty 
that he got through the doorway of the tent. The rest of us also 
felt quite jubilant, for besides having had a splendid time, we now 
had a deer each. 

During the same day we visited some old beaver dams. The 
builders had long since disappeared and even the watercourse had 
become dry, but the product of their labor still remains as a mon- 
ument to their wisdom and skill. 

Next day being Sunday, and feeling in need of rest, Alfred and 
I refrained from hunting and busied ourselves about camp. The 
other boys came in about 3:00 p. m. and reported the capture of 
another doe, which was to the credit of Henry’s good marksman- 
ship. 

Monday being a good day for still hunting, we turned our 
attention mostly to the jack pine district, where there was but lit- 
tle underbrush. In the afternoon, while three of us were together, 
we Started a band of four deer, which circled half way around us 
at a distance of about twenty-five or thirty rods. It was a pleas- 
ing sight to see them as they sped along one after another, but the 
pines were so thick that it was no easy matter to get our sights in 
line with them. After attempting in vain to surround them, we 
took the track of the two which we had wounded, and soon over- 
took one of them on a little swell. At the first crack of my rifle he 
wheeled and ran straight toward me until within three or four rods 
when another shot laid him low. It is not probable that he had 
anv combative intent but, on the contrary, was bewildered and un- 
certain as to the direction my first shot had come from. Not 
wishing to have a wounded deer escape, we hastily hung this one 
up and started in pursuit of its companion, but soon found that 
another hunter had taken the track, so we returned to camp. 

So far we had been favored with excellent conditions for a 
most enjoyable outing and, with the exception of one of our party 
being sick for a few days, we had every reason to congratulate our- 
Selves on the exhilaration of our trip. But we awoke the next 
morning to find that the temperature had fallen and the snow so 
crusty consequently, that it was quite impossible to do any still 
hunting. We were not to be discouraged, however, by such a 
drawback, so we Started out as usual, to make drives in the most 
favorable localities. As we sat down ona log to rest and eat our 
lunch, we wondered if there were any deer left in that part of the 
country, for we had not found even a fawn, and although we were 
not desirous to kill large numbers of deer, we were anxious to at 
least see them occasionally. Somewhat later in the day, when we 
had nearly decided to return to camp, we were aroused by the 
thundering of Edgar’s young cannon, which sounded as if a small 
battery had been turned loose. He soon blew the call, and upon 
our approach and inquiry as to results, he held out his hand and 
displayed some little pieces of blood-stained bone as evidence that 
at least one of his bullets had taken effect. But here was another 
chance for a chase, and a chase it proved to be. After about an 
hour’s maneuvering | lost track of the other boys and was nearly 








lost myself, but on consulting my compass I took the shortest 
route to camp, arriving there shortly after dark. Alfred, Joe and 
Edgar kept on, mile after mile, like so many redskins after a pale- 
face’s scalp, until they overtook and captured the prize just at dusk. 
We were all very tired that night, but thanks to the exhilarating 
effects of a mirthful evening in camp, we soon forgot our weari- 
ness and, lying on our rude bed of tir boughs, some chased imag- 
inary deer while others broke forth in monotonous chants. 

The conditions on the following day were so unfavorable for 
hunting that two of the boys went out with the team to yather our 
deer while Joe and I, preferring to stroll through the wood, even 
with chances for getting deer against us, rather than remain in 
camp, Started out through the jack pine in parallel courses, about 
thirty rods apart. This proved to be a more successful mode of 
hunting than we had anticipated, for after continuing thus for a 
short time, a good buck came out of a small thicket at such a fly- 
ing speed that I nearly stood still in astonishment, but noticing at 
a glance his imposing antlers, | began operations at once to stop 
his flight. Being lucky enough to check his speed considerably, | 
started in hot pursuit, while Joe attempted to head him off. After 





NATURE’S 


I dreamed: 
At least to half awakened senses so it seemed, 
As fretfully | turned once more to tempt 
That fickle Morpheus, from man’s rule exempt. 
Through open lattice hover’d silent night, 
For yet was nought to tell of coming light 
Save the bright torch of quickly waxing Mars 
Marching as monarch through the realm of stars. 











So turning 
sreathed | the incense on Earth’s altars burning 
Unto the Great Creator, who doth place 
Nightly his soothing hand upon her face 
That she may sleep and gain that needed rest 
To gather substance to her fruitful breast. 

In that same silent hour fair Nature steeps 
Her form in Lethe, and the darkness weeps. 






jut hark! a voice, 
Pregnant with melody and method choice 
7 Chants a muezzin call to early prayer 
4 To tloat afar upon the stilly air. 
; Our nightingale, the modest hermit thrush 
Who haunts the bosky woods, now breaks the hush 
= With airy prelude to that matin song 
j Soon to well out from throats of feathered throng. 









A robin now 
Hops from his sleeping perch to lofty bough 
To hail the Dawn approach the eastern gate, 
And of her coming warn his brooding mate 
With oft repeated triplet blithely flung, 
A very bomb, Night’s stealthy shades among: 
Lo! ere a rival robin answers back, 
The Sun god’s heralds are upon their track 
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The ruddy thrush, 





“Hence | hail 
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going half a mile Mr. Buck was nearly exhausted and would have 
soon fallen from his own weakness had I not, at the first oppor- 
tunity, given him a finishing shot. When | came up to where he 
was lying he raised his head and looked at me with dumb reproach, 
but it was the last ray of the dying spark of life. As I stood ad- 
miring his exceptionally fine pair of horns, | could only give vent 
toa prolonged hurrah which brought Joe hurriedly to the spot. 
His head now adorns our dining-room at home, and is a very highly- 
prized trophy. We joined the boys with the team to help collect 
the remainder of our deer and to tell of our last and most admira- 
ble prize. 

The lawful hunting season was not yet over, but we were so 
well satistied with our nine deer that we decided to start them 
homeward the next day. We had fully enjoyed our ten days’ 
hunt, not only when in pursuit of game but in camp as well, and 
for that reason it had seemed to have passed away like a pleasant 
dream. But our memory will ever cherish the pleasant recollec- 
tions of those days spent in the wildwood. One member of our 
party returned home with the deer, while the rest of us remained, 
to enjoy for a few days, the solitude of the forest. 
































The saffron fringe 
Of young Aurora’s banner 
The veil diaphanous that Nature draws 
About her slumbers at each nightly pause. 
ut fore her ruddy hand can sweep aside 
The screen that hides his softly slumb’ring bride 
From her bright lord, the feathered songsters tell 


‘gins to tinge 









His praise in chorus with ecstatic swell. 





Air thrills, tinch, sparrow, martin, cat-bird, oriole 
Co-mingle song till all the welkin rings, 

Then hush to silence for the primo sings. 

On topmost twig, swayed by the gentle breeze, 







lle tlaunts his russet coat with happy ease, 
Whilst through his gifted throat, now soft now strong, 
He claims his due as master-bird of song. 












Who, silent, hides himself in break or bush, 
Inspired by song mounts higher and more high. 
Reaching unto his inspiration nigh. 

This is his lay: “Awake, O! lady fair. 
“Refreshed by slumber in Night's balmy air, 









*Beauteous and winsome from thy couch arise! 
‘Behold the King now comes to kiss thine eyes. 











“The changing phases of thy filmy veil; 
“| hear the tramping of oncoming hosts 






“Moving harmoniously to duty’s posts; 






*L see their serried lances laid to tear 

“The shrouding mists that shield thy fragrant lair. 
“Arise bedecked in wealth of dewy sheen! 

“Thy spouse is here, O lovely Fairy Queen.” 
A.H.M 









Moses appointed tish to be the chief diet for the best com- 
monwealth that ever yet was.—/zaak Walton. 


RAILROAD LINES AND FISHING LINES. 


For the past three weeks the St. Paul & Duluth Railway Com- 
pany has had a superb display of fish on view at its city office on 
Robert street, which attracts a continuous crowd of interested ob- 
servers all day long, and affords one of the best object lessons pos- 
sible. The tish are all from Chisago Lake, or its vicinity, on its 
line of road, and comprise wall-eyed pike, perch, croppies, sunfish, 
and three varieties of bass, with a few live frogs and a school of 
silvery minnows thrown in, all of which seem to fraternize like a 
happy family, (because they are well fed and do not need to prey 
on each other) and here one can study the differences between the 
small mouth and big mouth bass, and all those interesting charac- 
teristics of color and arrangement of tins which go to differentiate 
the several species. The display occupies the entire plate glass 
front of the office, and is contained in an aerated tank whichis sup- 
plied with a constant flow of fresh water, and furnished with all 
the conveniences for housekeeping in the shape of aquatic plants, 
submerged stones where the fingerlings may hide, and resting 
places for the frogs to sit on above the water line when they tire 
of swimming. One of the trout is a true albino, the entire body 
being of a creamy white, excepting the distinctive red and blue spots 
and the crimson fins which are of the normal color. It is one of 
the best advertisements which the company could put out, and it 
shows the ingenious ways which sagacious railroad men, many of 
whom nowadays are ardent sportsmen, have of presenting their at- 
tractions to the public. For twenty years past our leading railroads, 
like the Northwestern, St. Paul, Northern Pacific, Wisconsin Cen- 
tral, and Missouri Pacific, have been awake to the value of the 
tourist and sporting patronage; and in latter years the more re- 
cently constructed lines like the Great Northern, Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, and the favorite ‘*Soo,” have been wont to present the 
pleasures of the re od and gun as among their chief attractions. Rail- 
roads furnish an important percentage of sustenance to the sport- 
ing papers, and these journals of the field and stream in turn 
spread before their readers the good things of life which these lines 
of transportation will speedily and comfortably take them to at com- 
paratively small expense. So that if the sportsman does not know 
where to hunt and fish, he has only himself to blame. For one 
dollar a year, nowadays, he can learn it all. Nay, more, if he will 
but apply at the railroad oftices, he will procure, without cost most 
beautifully printed and illustrated folders, filled with scenic des- 
criptions, and charms of summer outings by mountain and 
seaside, which are issued at an expense which constitutes no insig- 
nificant item of the annual operating expenses of these enter- 
prising lines. Let every votary of outdoor pastimes join us in 
praise of the railroads and prayers for their success. 


THE LAND OF LAKES. 

We could, if we chose, as we did inthe old time, before all these 
aids and adjuncts were evolved under the new dispensation, take 
each of our readers by the hand and lead him to delectable angling 
haunts beyond the limits of our State. But for such information 
we prefer to let them look to the folders.” Of course there are 
favorite locations on each of our home lines, and the passenger 
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agents of each will privily inform their inquiring customers which 
is the ‘very best” of all. Without disparagement to any, we may 
boldly say that the town of Alexandria, on the Great Northern, is 
the very accessible centre of a wondrous lacustrine system which 
includes hundreds of clear-water lakes abounding in no less than 
fifteen varieties of so-called game fish which may be taken with 
hook and line, and sometimes a dozen varieties from the same lake, 
where 100 pounds per man is not an unusual catch. Detroit is an- 
other similar point on the Northern Pacitic. At each location there 
are hostelries well kept, with boat liveries, and every appliance for 
sport; and within easy reach by steamboats or wagons, or by your 
own canoe through connecting chains of lakes. Farm houses and 
cottages are scattered everywhere which furnish home comforts 
and good fareat moderate charges. At Detroit Lake and at Geneva 
Beach, near Alexandria, are fashionable hotels and club-houses 
where annual visitors come from Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
and New Orleans, to spend the mid-summer months, and the gol- 
den hours are strung onevery line. Tetonka Park, Waterville, and 
Madison Lake are delectable locations on the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad, and so are Rockford, Buffalo, and Loretta, on the 
‘Soo Road;” and Lake Washington, near Kasota, on the Omaha, 
are all nearby points. There are many places where good enough 
board and inimitable bass fishing can be had at $4 to S86 per week, 
and ‘‘no questions asked.” Lake Pulaski, near Buffalo, is a famous 
place. 
GIANT CROPPIES. 

And this reminds us that Messrs. Dunn and partner had on 
view at the outfitting store of the Wm. R. Burkhard Co., on Seventh 
Street, on May 24, some monster croppies which they had caught 
the day before at Pulaski Lake. They weighed 2% pounds, and 
measured 1614 inches in length and six inches in width. On the 
following Friday Mr. Gilboy, and old gentleman Burkhard himself, 
went out to the same lake. They had no difficulty in catching 
all they wanted, among them one monster croppie which weighed 
2%, pounds, and reported having one of the most enjoyable fish- 
ing experiences that could possibly be desired. On their return 
the Burkhard establishment was besieged with covetous admirers 
of their catch. Their uniformly large size and rich coloring made 
a truly tempting display, and it need not be said that the size of 
the pile rapidly diminished. 

These weights and measurements are phenomenal. More re- 
markable still is the uniformity of size which is not duplicated any- 
where. It would be interesting to ascertain why these big tish 
should be found only in this particular lake. Would it not be well 
for the State Commission to investigate, and to set apart this Pu- 
laski Lake as a propagating preserve for other waters. It would 
not take more than two years to stock at least 500 of our best 
lakes withthem. Another consideration for making Pulaski Lake 
a special ward of the State is, that the market fishermen have their 
eager eyes on it already, and are threatening to absorb it for all 
there is init. Every legal means should be employed to guard this 
precious fishing ground. There is no better pan fish living than 
the croppie. The bass is coarse beside it, and the speckled trout 
is nowhere. Their game qualities afford superlative sport to the 
average angler who has never enjoyed the acme of highest art, while 
ladies and youngsters of both sexes, as well as sedate and very 
proper old gentlemen, find constant relaxation and enjoyment in 
angling for them in the summer days, receiving a higher commend- 
ation for skill than those are likely to obtain who content them- 
Selves with catching grosser sort of pond fish such as perch, sun- 
fish, bullheads, and even pickerel. 


IN REGARD TO BASS. 

Now, one additional word regarding that most popular and 
widely distributed of all our game fishes, upon whose perpetuation 
the welfare and continuance of all angling interests depend—rail- 
roads, hotels, tackle shops, boat liveries, guides, and all the rest. 
We refer to the black bass. 

It is difficult to eradicate the erroneous impressions which 
purely speculative writers have stamped upon the popular mind, 
and which even the best informed ichthyologists have inadvertently 
implanted. Habits of fish are not learned in a day or a season. 
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But the State of Michigan has spent large amounts of money for 
several Successive years, through its constituted Fish Commission, 
in experimental attempts to propagate black bass artificially; and 
this undertaking has enabled it to acquire practical knowledge by 
direct observation of their natural spawning habits and the results. 
Will our readers believe the truth as it comes from the prophets? 
Will they accept the aftidavit of Seymour Bower, the Superintend- 
ent of the Commission? If not, what can we hope for? Other- 
wise we Shall never have a close season which accords with the 
facts. 

Imprimis: Let it be understood that the spawning habits of 
the two varieties of black bass are as dissimilar as they can be. 
The big mouth makes its bed among the roots of pond lilies 
and various water plants and grasses. The small mouth scoops a 
hollow in the sand and gravel along the shores of lakes and ponds, 
and in still places by the river sides, in from one to three feet of 
water. The male makes the beds, rounds up the female from 
somewhere outside, drives her into his corral, and when she has 
performed her duties she departs, and leaves him alone to protect 
the ova from turtles, water snakes, and other intruders, and subse- 





Photo by A. S. Williams. 


and in from six to fourteen days the embryo has become a vigor- 
ous young fish. The living mass which now covers the bottom of 
the bed like a black blanket is then ready to rise, and they all begin 
to swim up and form a school, which usually holds together two 
to four days, but may break up in three hours if the weather is 
very warm. 

From this succinct statement it is obvious that the close sea- 
son for bass should cover the entire month of May. The large 
quantities of male tish which are now caught in our lakes and else- 
where, in May,—fish in which no spawn appears,—is readily ac- 
counted for, as well. That immense quantities of such tish can be 
taken, and a large percentage of the hatched-out fry survive is ob- 
vious, though it might not reach 15 per cent, as the depredations 
of tish-eating birds and turtles are very great. The females are 
not taken at that time in numbers like the males, and many escape 
They are out in deep water. Nature 
thus provides for a continuance of the species against big odds. 
But say, friends, can we not forego our bass fishing just for one 
month? Let the inhibition go into the statutes. We will confine 
our fishing for May to trout. 


to spawn another season. 





June RAMBLES. 


quently the hatched-out fry from sandpipers, kingtishers and other 


fish-eating birds which would destroy them. By his vigilance and 
care ninety per cent of the young fishare saved. The female takes 
no part whatever in protecting the beds, and when the fry in the 
ponds are old enough they scatter in all directions and care for 
themselves. In the rivers they do not at first disperse, but head 
up Stream, some barely holding even with the current, some drop- 
ping back, and others forging ahead and making some headway, thus 
gradually stringing along out in thinly scattered lines. The prepara- 
tion of beds is usually begun in the latter part of April or early in May, 
though the spawning does not follow, as a rule, until several days 
later. If the weather is cold, operations are suspended; indeed, the 
date of spawning depends somewhat upon the temperature of 
the water, though, as the season advances matters are hastened 
and preliminaries shortened. While the female is spawning the 
entire body is strongly mottled, but resumes its normal appear- 
ance soon after spawning and leaving the bed, which the male 
Stays to guard. The length of the hatching period varies from 
Seventy-six hours to one hundred hours, at the end of which time 
the animate sac appears. Subsequent development is very rapid, 


WEIGHTS OF FISH BY MEASUREMENT. 

As it is generally more convenient to measure a trout or black 
bass than to weigh it, the following table will determine, approx- 
imately, what one desires to know, though a spring balance is 
preterable. Several correspondents have asked for such a com- 
parative scale, and we are pleased to be able to comply with their 
requests. We like to be up to date with the academies. 

BLACK BASS. TROUT. 

LENGTH. WEIGHT. LENGTH. WEIGHT. 
10 inches. 10 ounces. 9 inches. 4%, ounces. 
11 ne 12 - 10 “ 

12 14 a « 
17 es 3 Ibs. ois 
19 - 4 Ibs., 2 ozs. . - 
@ 
20 os 


A 30-inch brook trout would weigh 10 Ibs., 15 ozs. Of course 
fish are more stocky in some waters than in others, so that these 
figures will vary somewhat, but they are exact enough for a gen- 


eral guide. 











OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


Our associate editor, Wm. Bleasdell Cameron, who is now 
making an extended tour of the Northwestern States and British 
Columbia in the interests of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, completed 
arrangements while in Montana recently, whereby we will print a 
Series of twelve superb frontispieces, one each month, of photo- 
graphs from the canvases of the talented cowboy artist, Russell, 
illustrating the most picturesque and romantic features of frontiet 
life. Thus we will place before our readers the grandest pictorial 
history of Western life that has ever been produced in any 
magazine. Those who are competent to judge unite in saying that 
Mr. Russell’s work in this particular line has never been equalled, 
nor probably ever will be, owing to the lack of that peculiar 
combination of genius and practical experience obtained from 
personal observation which is necessary to portray these incidents 
exactly true to nature. The coloring and action of the originals is 
simply marvelous; his strength is beyond description and nothing 
is too great for him. The genius and eccentricity of Mr. Russell 
are such that mere money considerations or notoriety are no 
inducement to him, and it is for this reason largely that his work 
has not had more publicity. In presenting to our readers these 
photographic reproductions we are giving them that which is 
beyond the reach of money or price, and for this reason we advise 
one and all to carefully treasure the numbers containing these 
frontispieces. We have secured the exclusive right to publish 
them, and it is not unlikely that each one of these prints will prove 
extremely valuable in due time. Inthe numbers which follow it is 
Mr. Cameron’s purpose to write a sketch which will embody the 
sentiment of each scene depicted. 


IN FLY TIME. 


June is pre-eminently the angler’s month: leafy June, umbra- 
yeous, genial, sunny, life-giving, animate with countless insect 
forms! Under each maturing leaf by the water side bursts the 
opening chrysalis. Upon the rattling ripple of the restless stream 
float the empty caddis boats, just now vacated by their gauze- 
winged tenants, all translated to the urper ether. And where the 
tumbling foam of the noisy cascade breaks upon the granite rocks, 
cooling the noonday temperature with grateful refreshment, fleets 
of black gnat rafts are caught in the whirl and wrecked; and pres- 
ently breaking up, release those myriads of inexorable pests which 
pursue the angler through the summer months and haunt his wak- 
ing hours. Gaunt mosquitoes, instinct with cruelty, wriggle out 
from their swaddling cases and mount aloft on untried wings, pip- 
ing their tuneful resurrection song, and range afar in quest of 
blood. Wherever we turn, whether on land or on the water, 
under this decaying leaf or in that rotten log, in the folds of the 
willows and alders which overhang the stream, among the succu- 
lent weeds which clothe the bottoms of the ponds like a carpet, 
within the mosses which cover the trunks of towering trees, and 
in all the cracks and crevices of corrugated bark wherever it grows, 
we Shall find at this season of the year an intinite variety of beet- 
les, grubs, larve, worms, ephemera, chrysalides, and metamorphic 
insect forms, all provided opportunely to supply the larder of the 
hungry, restless, foraging trout and bass which populate the 
secluded wilderness streams, or lie in wait in shadowy depths by 
the lake shore where the banks shelve and the vines trail over the 
margin. 

It is this general prevalence of insect life, and the casualties to 
which they are subject, like all races and kinds of creatures when 
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brought into being, that causes the trout to scatter over the surface 
of ponds and streams in June, and manifest that restless activity 
which so enchants the skillful angler whose knowledge of natural 
objects has made him the adept that he is. Later on, when the 
midsummer sun has dried the foliage and the earth, and warmed 
the waters of the lakes and streams; and when all those crawling, 
wriggling, repulsive, pulpy embryos of early spring are ranging the 
upper air on wings of gossamer, the fat trout lie deep in the spring 
holes and shady places, where the water is cool, and the swirl of 
the current bears down to them whatever fooda passing shower or 
fortuitous chance may wash into the drink. Those are the days of 
dolce far niente, but they are not the months par excellence, for 
sport. June is the golden opportunity. It is like the flush times 
in our business experience when everybody makes money. Big 
trout Seize the flies; flies nip and bleed the angler; and the angler, 
in turn, captures the trout; and thus the great law of compensa- 
tien is observed and illustrated all around. Trout bite best when 
the black flies are thickest. If there were no insects there would 
be no tish, and the angler who cannot endure without oil, culexi- 
fuge, or pennyroyal, the most persistent attacks of most pertinacious 
gnats and mosquitoes, had better leave the woods to the brownies, 
fays and fairies which are said to people them. One thing is cer- 
tain, namely, that no such fishing can be obtained throughout the 
twelve months as in the height of fly-time. 


AN OPPORTUNE SUMMER SHOWER. 


By the last few weeks’ mails we have been receiving in almost 
every envelope we open not only the renewal subscriptions of our 
last year’s patrons, but an additional subscription or two, and 
sometimes a considerable list: each letter being accompanied not 
only with the material ‘‘substance of things hoped for,” but by 
words of contidence, encouragement and approval of our work. 
Many of these expressions emanate from high places, social, mer- 
cantile and official, greeting the expectant ear like pattering rain 
drops ina dry time. Thanks tor all! We appreciate the support 
and the pledge; and we think that this June number which we send 
you this month is an earnest of our purpose to protect and 
preserve our game, provide it cover, and furnish sport for every- 
body, with a bit of wild meat to the worthy of every class or 
occupation in life, be it farmer, frontiersman, mountainman, market 
man, commission man, sportsman, duke, dude or any other man, 
who enjoys the pleasures of the field in the open air with rod. 
gun, boat, bicycle or wagon. We want all to share these God- 
given vifts alike, and to see that none of them are abused. We 
would like to inspire a higher manhood, make our women rosy 
with good health, and our children value the quality of the song- 
bird in lieu of robbing its nest. We would,—well, with the 
countenance and co-operation of those who have learned to 
sympathize with our work, and to strengthen our hands in the 
cause which we strive for, we can win battles, move mountains, 
and even compel the sun to halt until all is accomplished. The 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM is honored by its friends and proud 
of its constituents. 

NORTHWESTERN FIELD TRIALS. 

In another column is published the notice of the conditions 
for the Northwestern field trials to be given, by the Continental 
Field Trials Club, in August. 

It has been, for a long time, a recognized fact that the broad 
prairies and the climate of the Northwest make this portion of the 
United States best adapted to the production of superior field dogs. 
Though there are many dogs of quality, and intelligent breeders, 
unless a united effort through the medium of properly conducted 
field trials be made, we cannot produce the uniformly superior dog 
that our territory and conditions make possible. 

The conditions named by the Continental Club are exactly as 
proposed by a party of Northwestern sportsmen, gathered from 
various sections, after careful deliberation, and are believed to be 
entirely in the interests of the Northwestern dog and to eliminate 
all possible grounds for risk or prejudice. 

In fact it is an effort to get out Northwestern sportsmen and 
have them know each other and meet in friendly rivalry, with the 






























































their pleasure and benefit. 

Professional handlers are barred. This applies only to pro- 
fessional field trial handlers. It is understood by the Continental 
Club and local sportsmen that owners or handlers who have never 
run dogs in trials are eligible. Dogs that have ever run in trials 
are barred, thereby placing all starters on a footing. No dogs of 
field trial experience or standing can compete. 

Then the entrance fees are placed so low that even fhe poorest 
of men will feel that they are taking so little risk that they can 
enter their dogs and have competent judges compare them with 
others of their class. 

With a united, continued effort it is possible to bring the 
Northwestern dog to the front, but to do this the sportsmen of 
this section must take hold of the matter themselves and with a 
will. We know the kind of a dog that our work needs and we know 
what our work does for the dog, but we cannot produce dogs that 
excel unless we compare them with our neighbors. 

Therefore let the interested ones turn out and patronize this 
event liberally and then perhaps form a Northwestern club that 
will in the future, work with the Continental and Manitoba clubs 
to the betterment of all Northwestern sporting and dog interests. 


TRAP SHOOTING AND ITS ABUSES. 

One much-to-be-lamented circumstance attendant upon the 
rapid advance which civilization has made in this country during 
the past few decades, is the widespread and universal disappearance 
of game which has taken place before its onward march. 

The sudden disappearance of game is due to a number of 
causes: new and improved methods of lumbering, which render 
possible the utter obliteration of huge tracts of timber almost as a 
miracle; thoughtless and disgraceful butchery by greedy individu- 
als who think little and care less as to the result of their shameful 
practices; and disregard of those restrictions as to times and sea- 
sons upon which sound reason would insist. But, sad to relate, 
the result of it all must be accepted as a permanent, and not a tem- 
porary, condition. Fifty years ago the sportsman could find 
abundant opportunity for indulgence in his cherished avocation at 
almost any time. He had but to shoulder his fowling-piece and hie 
him afield, and his target sprang up before him, thrilling him with 
intensest excitement to the very fingertips, and challenging him toa 
trial of skill. Today he must make his own target from glass or clay. 

How well we remember when glass balls came into vogue! At 
first we were inclined to regard the whole thing asa most absurd and 
ridiculous contrivance. The idea, we reasoned, of lony-tried and 
experienced sportsmen employing their time in shooting at a ball 
tossed into the air by a spring was well-nigh preposterous. One 
after another, however, we came to its use, and the revelations 
which followed of defective aim and misjudged range and distance 
at once convinced us that the merits of trap shooting were no myth. 

Since that day the sportsman fraternity at large has joyfully 
hailed the advent of this new and commendable diversion. Im- 
provement after improvement has been made in its methods and 
practices, until it is today as enjoyable and entertaining a pastime 
as one could wish. The Americans, as a people, are ever quick to 
take up and slow to relinquish any wholesome form of outdoor 
recreation, and as surely as the game is taking its departure from 
our woods and tields, so surely has trap shooting come to take its 
place, and come to Stay. 

The circumstances and conditions which have conspired in 
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hope that they may see that a continuation of the trials will be tor 
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bringing about the introduction of trap shooting will necessarily 
lead to its becoming a permanency among us, and from this day 
on it is destined to become more and more the diversion of the 
sportsman. Let him look to it well, then, that as far as possible 
it is kept purged of all that will render it less and less a wholesome 
recreation for him. Already many practices are stealing into our 
trap shooting contests which merit his serious and earnest consid- 
eration, and tirst of all these is brutality. This pastime was invented 
and designed as a pleasure and recreation, not as a test of strength 
and endurance. We have seen sportsmen return from a trap shoot- 
ing contest, and a mere desultory trial of skill at that, with bruised 
and wrenched and exhausted bodies, their brains throbbing and 
aching with the jar and shock which they had borne from exces- 
Sive charges. 

Is this the ideal form of a substitute for that healthful pastime 
which carried one out into the choicest of Nature’s domains, filled 
his lungs with the pure, sweet air of the woodlands and left him 
upon his return home refreshed and upbuilt in body and mind, 
and strengthened for renewed labor in the shop and at the desk ? 

rhe predominant tendency today is to resort to every excess 
and extreme in the attempt to excel in some way over one's fellows. 
This is a grave mistake. To carry strife and rivalry to such an 
extent but results, in the end, in depriving this form of sport, or 
any other, of the benetits and advantages which it might otherwise 
bring to him who participates in it. Trap shooting, in our opin- 
ion, should be kept so free from all such excesses as to render it 
as much a woman’s as man’s recreation. Every true sportsman 
would desire his sisters or lady acquaintances to enjoy the same 
robust health which he does, would counsel them that in active 
outdoor exercise and association with Nature is to be found the 
true “elixir of life;” why should he not share with them in the bene- 
ficial enjoyment which is to be derived from a day behind the traps? 

In one of the most enjoyable tournaments in which it has 
ever been our good fortune to participate, representatives of the 
fair sex were present in goodly numbers; and some of them were 
included, what is more, in the list of those who, at the end of the 
day, had proved themselves possessed of the truest aim and the 
highest degree of skill. 

Another undesirable element which is finding its way into 
trap shooting is what may be characterized as professionalism. 
When skill at the traps has come to be nothing more nor less than 
a means of acquiring money or other profit solely, then it has 
ceased to be longer a gentleman's recreation, and has degenerated 
into an occupation for money getting of questionable repute. 
Competition, in and of itself, is an excellent and most commenda- 
ble thing. A spirit of friendly rivalry and emulation but adds to 
the zest of any sport, but when it is carried too far it becomes a 
detriment rather. Let its presence be seen and felt at one and all 
of our tournaments, but let it in every case be kept within reason- 
able bounds. 

And tinally, the sportsman should strive to keep trap shoot- 
ing in its proper place as an amateur sport, and not a subject of 
public exhibition. Let the professionals, if they must vaunt them- 
Selves before the public eye for the sake of gain and turn the trap 
ground into a hippodrome and show-ring, be put in a class by 
themselves and lett entirely to themselves. The gun club should 
be kept an organization entirely distinct from them, never court- 
ing or stimulating a similar spirit among its members, but encour- 
aging them the rather in finding in the pleasure of increased skill 


and recuperated body their sole reward. 
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“= Preserve, Protect, Bropagate. . 


The true sportsman, of this time and generation, frowns upon the 
tale of slaughter, the pictorial evidence of wanton destruction, the display 
of quantity rather than the gentility of skill. 


IN THE CLOSE SEASON. 
MENTOR. 


What becomes of the sportsman during the close season? 
how does he spend his leisure moments? and what other forms of 
diversion are there which can take the place to him of those which 
he is ever ready to admit have no equal, at least with him? 

These are questions which have often presented themselves to 
my mind. I must confess that I, for one, believe that the love for 
tield sports, once experienced, can never be forgotten. It takes 
complete possession of the man, and once having learned to love 
the fields and woods and waters, he thereafter finds in them his 
greatest pleasure and relaxation. They thenceforth become to him 
his source of greatest earthly solace in affliction, and with them he 
loves to be as well in times of highest joy. 

And yet | also appreciate the fact that in the true sportsman 
there is ever a Sense of honor and uprightness which would not 
permit him, under any conditions, to stoop to the perpetration of 
an unmanly or unlawful act. When, then, in the cycle of the sea- 
sons the time arrives when the law prescribes that he shall lay 
aside his rifle and shot-gun for a season and indulge in their use no 
longer, be it said to the credit of the sportsmen generally that few 
indeed are they who do not obey its mandate implicitly. 

It has long been a matter of gratification to me, and one which 
I have taken good care to call to public attention whenever oppor- 
tunity offers, that during the long spring and summer months, no 
matter how great the temptation to the huntsmen to be abroad 
may be, yet the report of his fowling-piece is practically never 
heard in the haunts of game. 

No, the genuine sportsman would never demean himself by 
violating the game laws. Yet what does he do during the close 
season? That! have often wondered. And I have wondered as 
well if he would believe me if | should assert that this very time is 
one of the pleasantest and most enjoyable parts of the whole year 
with me; that | have never looked forward to its arrival with re- 
pining and regret, but with pleasurable anticipations alone. 

It is then that I find time, first of all, to overhaul and repair 
my ‘‘kit,” from which simple occupation alone I derive no small 
degree of enjoyment. It is then that I find time to live over again 
in memory the many days I have spent afield, and thus derive from 
them some as yet undiscovered pleasure or profitable reminiscence 
which would otherwise pass unnoted. But, best of all, it is then 
that I tind time to form a closer acquaintance with Dame Nature at 
my leisure. 

One of the greatest errors which the average sportsman is 
wont to fall into when afield is that of pushing ahead at the top of 
his speed, intent upon naught but the all-absorbing purpose of 
starting a bird somewhere in some way, which he may possibly 
bring to bag as it dashes away before his noisy approach. 
all a mistake. He should proceed leisurely and quietly, rather, 
with every Sense at its acutest, ever ready to note and remember 
eich incident and minutest circumstance that is brought to his 
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attention. 

But even thus he will not be able to acquire in the excitement 
of the chase that familiarity with nature and knowledge of the 
habitat and peculiarities of his favorite game birds which he might 
well desire to possess. He must at some other time, when there is 
less to detract his attention, acquaint himself with information of 
this character, and it is during the close season that he will find 
most abundant opportunity for such employment. It is an inci- 
dent illustrative of this fact, from my own experience, which | 
propose to relate at this time. 


In my excursions afield I had often noticed a deep, dark hollow 
in the midst of a wide stretch of comparatively level country, 
which, merely for convenience in reference to as a landmark, in my 
field journal and so on,!I had dubbed ‘‘the bottomless pit.” It 
was only about twenty rods long by ten wide, and its sides were 


very Steep and abrupt. The country about it on every side was 
covered with a scattering growth of scrub pine, oak and birch, but 
this gulch was hidden beneath a dense mantle of ancient pines and 
hemlocks. 

I seldom took the trouble while hunting to descend into its 
dim depths, but allowed the dog instead to range back and forth 
through it and so drive out any stray grouse that might be hiding 
within it. Occasionally, however, 1 did seek beneath its cool shade 
a few moments’ rest, if the day chanced to be a hot and sunny one. 

While thus sitting in its grateful umbrage on one occasion, it 
occurred to me that it was strange indeed that this sheltered nook 
should not be a favored resort with the grouse. Why should they 
not flock to it in numbers, I queried, to escape the heat and drought 
of summer, and as a shelter from the piercing winds of winter also? 
The matter was at least worihy of consideration, and | noted it 
then and there in my journal as a subject to be more fully investi- 
gated with the arrival of the close season once more. 

Accordingly, with the return of the spring, | betook myself.to 
the gulch and explored it thoroughly from end to end. Surely,a 
more fascinating spot could not be conceived of, with its quiet and 
dim seclusion, and soft brown carpet of pine needles. One impor- 
tant factor did seem to me to be missing, however; nowhere 
throughout its entire length and breadth could I discover anything 
in the line of suitable feed. Not even the checkerberry and win- 
tergreen, usually to be found in such localities, was to be seen. 

As soon as opportunity again offered, | repaired to the gully, 
carrying with me an abundant supply of clover seed, corn, buck- 
wheat and oats, which I planted here and there in the rich mould. 
Often during the summer I visited my sylvan “plantation,” usually 
carrying with me bits of apple, berries, bread or grain, which | 
scattered about on the ground. 

The corn did not do very well, probably for want of light and 
sunshine, but the clover, buckwheat and oats flourished famously. 
Soon the sombre brown was everywhere mottled with patches and 
Seams of green, creating not at allan unpleasing effect. 

As the summer wore away, it gradually became evident to me 
that the place was beginning to have its attractions for others be- 
side myself, and more than once, as I entered the retreat, no mat- 
ter how Stealthy and cat-like my tread, | heard the quick beat of 
retreating wings, or the warning “quit, quit,” of some mother 
grouse, to her scurrying progeny. 

In course of time the golden autumn and the open season 
arrived once more, and my double-barrel was removed from its 
case and brought out into the light. Before the ground was again 
whitened by the snow I had secured, in and about that gulch, thirty- 
six plump grouse. Whether my stocking it with feed was in reality 
the cause and the only cause of their having resorted to it in suck 
numbers that season, 1 cannot of a certainty say, but this I do 
know: that in more than one of their crops | found buckwheat 
and tender clover leaves; and that in my experiment and the occa- 
sional pleasant walks and association with nature it entailed, | 
found all through the spring and summer a rich store of pleasure 
and profitable diversion. 





ST. PAUL AUDUBON SOCIETY. 


We are glad to learn that the ladies of St. Paul, following the 
example of others in New York, Chicago, and elsewhere, have 
formed an Audubon Association, pledged not to wear bird plumage 
on their millinery outfits, excepting feathers of the ostrich and do- 
mestic fowls. The latter are just as beautiful as the wild ones, and 
are really of equal worth as a matter of ornament, since it is only the 
rarity of the foreign plumes which makes them precious to those 
who can afford to pay the price. Mrs. C. P. Noyes has been ener- 
getic in leading this humane and sensible movement. Without the 
song birds Nature is dumb. 











THE HALLOCK CODE. 
E. P. JAQUES. 

The season for the ‘‘bornin’” of new game and fish laws is 
once more drawing to a close, and from the wails that go up from 
the various sportsman’s publications, it would seem that such 
laws as have been passed are not in accord with the sportsman’s 
views. 

Just what legislative enactments have brought, forth these 
notes of discontent I do not know, as I have paid very little atten- 
tion to game laws of late, having long since tired of such elegant 
and convincing expressions as ‘‘game hog,” ‘pot hunters,” 
“butchers,” etc., sc universally used by sportsmen in their argu- 
ments for better game protection. 

The trouble in formulating game laws seems to be that parties 
interesting themselves in the matter want only such restrictions 
placed on the killing of game as will 
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be hatched on their farm. Let it be understood that on a certain 
date every young grouse will be worth a half dollar, and at no 
other time, and shooting game out of season will stop as far as 
rural people are concerned. Farmers would no more think of 
shooting game out of season under such conditions than they 
would of shooting their own domestic fowls off the nest. 

As to how to stop the sale of illegally killed game, if there be 
no contentions as to methods it will be easy. The several States 
that have game wardens are taxed annually for their support; let 
the State in turn collect a revenue from the game. Let all game 
placed on sale pay revenue to the extent of five or ten per cent of 
its value, the same as cigars or liquors, and the thing is done. 
Under such a system, every citizen of a State would feel a property 
interest in the game and would look to his own interest in the 
matter of protection. Make the taking of game out of season a 
crime, the same as horse stealing, with just as severe penalties. 

Of course, such energetic measures 
would leave lots of dull axes still un- 





restrict the other fellow, leaving their r 
own privileges intact. Hence, in 
States where game is abundant, we 
have non-resident license laws, un- 
constitutional, of course, but what 
does a little thing like that amount 
to when the other fellow is getting 
the worst of it? Then we have the 
wealthy sportsman who shoots solely 
for the pleasure of killing, who wants 
the sale of game entirely prohibited, 
hoping thus to shut off some of the 
competition by the poorer class of 
shooters. Each can see the beam in 
his neighbor’s eye, but to the “saw- 
mill” in his own eye seems to be 
oblivious. From such narrow views 
we get local laws such as non-resi- 
dent and license laws; and from a 
continual badgering of commission 
men, who finally turned on their op- 
pressors, by sportsmen, we got the 
open-market-the-year-round law of 
New York. 

When the Hallock Code made its 
appearance in the WESTERN FIELD AND 
STREAM and other sportsman’s papers 
I became interested. Here was a plan 
so manifestly fair to all concerned 
that sportsmen, commission men, and 
all interested in game protection, 
could come together on common 
ground, and we would soon have 
game laws that would be respected, 
But since the publication of the code 
I see little mention of it,- except a 





ground, but the game interest would 
be conserved. When the number of 
shooters increased to such an extent 
that the game supply could not be 
kept up with four months open sea- 
son, reduce it to one or two months 
or even less, if necessary: or, what 
would be better, follow the plan 
originally advanced by the WESTERN 
FIELD AND STREAM of 


Seasons. 


alternating 


Such a law would be in the interest 
of no particular section or 
Uniform laws with uniform benefits is 
what is needed, and when that is the 
aim and object of every sportsman, 
there will be no market hunter or 
commission man to say “no;” but so 
long as game law agitation is based 
on Selfishness, and local self or class 
interest, so long will it be futile and 
end only in disaster to the sportsman. 


class. 


Let us see what kind of an argu- 
ment a market hunter might make for 
the suppression of the sportsman’s 
papers and magazines published in the 
interest of game protection. 1 think 
I hear one say: “They send tens of 
thousands afield with gun and dog 
each year who otherwise would have 
sought other lines of recreation; they 
point out the most hiding 
places of game birds and animals; 
they bristle with advertisements of 
articles calculated to make the destruc- 
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few covert attempts to disparage it 
in some of the journals. 

What can the sportsmen be think- 
ing of? Are they thinking of some 
point in the plan which would interfere with their usual prac- 
tices? Or is all this talk and gush about game protection a mere 
grand stand play to attract public attention, and for a temporary 
advantage to the few? To make a game law effective a maiority of 
the people must be interested in its provisions. You cannot pro- 
tect the game by calling the people who live with it hard names. 
It is no protection to the deer in the wilds of Minnesota to deny 
the people who live there the time-honored privilege of killing it 
for market at certain seasons of the year. Take away the incen- 
tive of profit and they will live on it the year round; and if there 
is any left over they will shoot it for sport just the same as we 
gentlemen do. 

No! don’t legislate the value out of the game, but let it be re- 
garded as something of very great value. Let those who live in 
the country see profit in every brood of ducks or grouse that may 
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tion of game easier; truly their victims 
are numbered by the millions; one 
great sportsman’s journal causes the 
destruction of more game than all the 
market hunters in the world combined; let us suppress them !” 
Now, if the only object of the game law agitation were to 
keep up a dust under cover of which the market hunters, aided by 
the commission men, and the sportsmen aided by the sportsman’s 
journals, foolishly destroyed what game we have left, the argu- 
ment would be a good one; but, like other equally foolish and sel- 
fish propositions, it would fail of extending any protection to the 
game, for us old ‘* Have beens” would raise a solid wall in protec- 
tion of the journals. No; we can’t spare any of the papers. We 
want them as a medium through which we can tell the open- 
mouthed public of the wonderful things we did in the long ago; we 
want those of them that reflect our own views because they flatter 
and please us. We want those that oppose us just to see how mad 
they can make us; and because they have a right to exist, and to 


hold opinions. No, Mr. Marketman, all propositions to ** Rob 
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Peter to pay Paul” will prove weak and ineffectual and only result 
in evil. 

I have long cherished the notion that game should be shot 
with a 22 calibre rifle only (having reduced my battery to that) 
and then with a cartridge of no larger range than the conical ball 
Flobert. A law to that effect would be an extremely protective 
measure, yet | tind much opposition to it and realize that before I 
could get such a law passed the game would all be gone, and have 
concluded that if sportsmen and marketmen will come together on 
a common level, and each accord to the other a fair share of privi- 
leges, to the end that we may have just laws justly administered, | 
will come down from my lofty pedestal and meet with them, even 
though | should be crippled for life by the fall. 

A game law that appeals to the people’s sense of justice will 
meet with no opposition to its enforcement. Who will be the next 
to ‘*Come off the perch” and follow Hallock? 


ROBBING THE WILD FOWL. 

‘‘The WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM has been at considerable 
pains to investigate the truth of specitic charges made by corres- 
pondents of the New York Forest and Stream in regard to the spoil- 
ation of the nesting grounds of wild fowl on the St. Lawrence 
River, the coast of Labrador, and elsewhere; and the official intorma- 
tion which we have been fortunate to obtain has been procured 
through the kind offices of Com. J. U. Gregory, naval agent at 
Quebec, to whom we wrote. 

The argument has been advanced that the destruction of eggs 
for food and sundry commercial purposes accounts for the dimi- 
nution of the wild fowl; whereas in our opinion a spring shooter 
who bags a dozen ducks destroys more egys than a single “egger” 
ever destroyed ina day. Mr. Gregory, who has surveillance over 
the waters of the East Atlantic coast of the Canadian Dominion, 
declares over his own signature that ‘‘the traftic in eggs from the 
islands and shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Labrador has 
been put a stop to as far as he can learn. The commanders of our 
cruisers, he says, “have taken every means in their power to pre- 
vent the traflic in eggs of wild fowl of every description.” And 
this ex cathedra statement is supplemented by the assertion of Mr. 
G. A. McCallum, of Dunnville, Ontario, who is a correspondent of 
Forest and Stream, that “We in Ontario now never think of shoot- 
iny a bird in the spring,” and he adds: ‘1 am glad to say that pub- 
lic sentiment is so advanced that even the boys consider it such a 
mean, contemptible trick that they very rarely touch a bird’s nest” 

a declaration most grateful to hear and one which should shame 
the advocates of spring shooting in the United States. 

This testimony seems to Settle the egg question so far as the 
East is concerned. In respect to the Northwest, and the charges 
that vast quantities of eggs are collected there for the albumen, 
Mr. Gregory was able to secure from Prof. Macoun, of the Geolog- 
ical Survey of Canada, by order of His Excellency, the Earl of Ab- 
erdeen and Governor General of Canada, whose name had been 


freely mentioned in connection witha protective scheme to remedy 
the evil, the following categorical statement which we append: 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA, April 26, 1897. 

DEAR Sik: | have carefully read the extracts from the New 
York Forest and Stream regarding the shipping of wild ducks’ egys 
from Canada, and without hesitation deny their truthfulness, as 
the statement of thousand of barrels being shipped is absurd. Wild 
ducks are certainly becoming scarcer, but it is not on account of 
the destruction of their eggs by parties collecting them to sell to 
dealers at ten or fifteen cents per dozen. 

| may state that tifteen years ago bushels of eggs could be col- 
lected in any marshy tract in the Northwest or Manitoba; while 
at present a person may travel a hundred miles and never see a 
duck or tind a duck’s nest. In 1895 | traveled from Wood Moun- 
tain to the Rocky Mountains in a wagon, and only found twelve 
nests. Last year | found none, yet I was in the neighborhood of 
Duck Lake, where formerly ducks were in myriads. The reason 
for their absence is in my opinion the drying up of the swamps 
and marshes in which they breed, and the universal absence of 
cover, owing to the presence of man, drought, and the cutting or 
burning of the reeds bordering lakes and ponds. 

1 collected many eggs in marshes near Crane Lake in 1894,and 
only found one nest of the canvas-back. From what | can gather 
regarding their migrations, | should say that the summer home of 


the canvas-back is in the marshes in the lower part of the Saskatch- 
ewan, around Lake Winnipegoosis, Lake Manitoba, and west of 
Lake Winnipeg, and, as a matter of course, the country north of 
the Saskatchewan. 

While I deny that eggs are gathered for culinary purposes, | 
know that not a few individuals in Manitoba and the Territories 
make a business of collecting eggs of all species in spring, and dis- 
pose of them to dealers for a good round sum after they have 
been blown. ; 

I would therefore strongly advise His Excellency to see that the 
governments of Manitoba and the Territories, or the Dominion 
Government through its fishery inspectors, put at once a stop to 
the practice. 1am quite sure that parties will be collecting eggs 
round Lake Manitoba and Water Hen Lake next month, as they 
were there last year, and ‘did remarkably well.” Dealers in 
Toronto will pay three dollars per dozen for blown canvas-back 
eggs, So there is money in the business, and the temptation for par- 
ties to go out and collect is really very great, as one hundred egys 
could be gathered in an hour. Very respectfully yours, 

(Signed) JOHN MACounN. 


LO! THE WILD PIGEON. 

For a period of about ten years, or so, speculation has been rife 
regarding the whereabouts of the wild pigeons (ectopistes migrator- 
tus) which used to gather in immense hordes in parts of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota to nest and feed; and many vague the- 
ories have been advanced to account for their abrupt disappearance 
and persistent absence ever since. Indeed, the query has been 
raised as to whether they have not practically become extinct. But 
the continent is broad and there are other nesting grounds than 
ours; and wellinformed observers, whose knowledge of their habits 
them to trace these migrants to their winter homes 
or 37°, have found them in 


has enabled 
which are always south of latitude 36 
the Indian Territory and in the Nueces canon in Southwestern Texas, 
and latterly on the Pacitic Slope, west of the Great Divide. The 
latest repori, of recent date, locates an immense congregation of 
them in Shasta county, California, where they gather at night in a 
black oak forest, over an area of about 160 acres in a mass so solid 
that they seem to cover every twig and bough; and when they light 
out on their foraging expeditions they are said to form a linea 
mile long,and from one hundred to two hundred yards wide, while 
the whistle of their wings is like the noise of a furious storm: a 
description which tallies exactly with the old time experiences in 
these parts when these intrusive and dominating birds, worse than 
English sparrows, were clubbed, shot, and potted, and netted by 
tens of thousands for practice at the shooters’ traps. Their last 
great assembly in this latitude occurred in 1885, arriving in April 
and departing in September, and only stragglers and accidentals have 
been seen since. A circumstantial record of the flight of 1884, the 
year previous, reports their appearance at Sauk Rapids in Minnesota 
(latitude 45° 25’), on March 29. Storms in April interrupted the 
advance as the column was not reported at Barton, Dak., until May 
4, and did not reach Oak Point, Manitoba, until May 20. The 
main body was reported at Portage la Prairie on May 12, a few hav- 
ing been seen previously. On May 21 fresh eggs were found. 

The wild pigeon was formerly a common summer resident in 
Manitoba, and was often shot along the Red River tributaries near 
the Canadian boundary, in Minnesotaand Dakota. That the birds 
are here no longer is simply because they have unanimously 
changed their habitat and not because they were persecuted out of 
bounds. Killing them on their nesting and feeding grounds was 
undoubtedly a contributory cause; but a failure of the food supply 
was a more cogent factor. It more often determines the move- 
ments of wild fowl, ducks especially, than men are apt to credit it 
with. And perhaps, after all, an instinctive impulse operated more 
strongly than any other cause, for wild pigeons are notoriously 
erratic and notional in all their movements, wandering both in win- 
ter and summer in search of sufticient food to satisfy the hunger of 
their immense hordes. It is much more probable that their protracted 
visitation here for somany successive years was rather an incident of 
their life history than that their departure hence was an absolute 
desertion of an established rendezvous. They are as liable to 
return at any time as unexpectedly as they went. Vayrancy is a 
natural characteristic of all gregarious creatures, especially of tishes, 
which have been known to disappear from long frequented haunts, 
to remain away for years, and then to suddenly return. This is 
notoriously true of herrings, bluetish, tiletish, and mackerel, as well 
as of the schools of smaller tish upon which they feed. 
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THE FALL OF THE DEAD BEAVER. 
E. W. THOMPSON. 


1am moved to write of a tiny rivulet which pours from its 
deep grooves in the red-brown precipice not far below Kawbe- 
katajewing. 
the descent of the small stream, little larger when I saw it than 
comes from a tap in a city house; yet you will please imagine how 
delicately it varies with the wind against the frowning cliff; how 
often it is quite blown away; with what jocund persistence it 
strives back against the breeze, dances upon a ledge thirty feet down 
in a Shower of sparkling drops, gathers itself up for a moment in 
a black trough, flashes boldly out to the next plunge of forty feet, 
sways and shakes till it chimes in silvery globules on the rocks 
below, regathers its small forces, and plays hide-and-seek around 
boulders for a few yards before joining the river. 

Now, imagine a beaver lying dead on the lower step, the little 
stream sprinkling upon his dark coat, and a canoe’s crew of Ojib- 
ways wondering how he got there. One may be sure that a people 
so little oppressed by considerations of time went forthwith into 
camp, discussed the circumstance for the rest of the day, and there- 
after called the place ‘‘The Fall of the Dead Beaver.” This is the 
English of it. The pollysyllabic vernacular is as rythmical and 
musical in its cadences as the cascade itself. 

‘Dat was a long time ago,” said Louis. 
time, mebby, when de little river wass more water ass it is dis 
day. De beaver, he kem down de little river to look for a good 
place, mebby, and he tumble over and brek hiss head before he can 
hold hisself back.” 

No doubt that was the conclusion of the Ojibways who found 
him, and a correct account of the affair. It is not likely that the 
beaver committed suicide. One can fancy the broad-tailed fellow 
paddling or groping along, studying sagely upon the best site for 
adam, planning for his family, confident of his skill and pros- 
pects. ‘Shall I trust to the swift current through this smooth- 
Sided notch of rock?” he questions, and takes the chances boldly 
because he has often gone through such places safely before. Did 
he hear the brawl of the fall a moment too late, then vainly try to 
brace himself against or clamber above the draw? What atragedy 
of the wilds! And no accident policy! One may be sure that he 
was much lamented, even by the Indians, after he was all gone 
Did they parboil his tail a little? That is the best way of treating 
the delicacy if you are going to fry it afterward. More likely they 
made boullion of him, as they seldom have grease for frying. But 
after such lapse of time it can scarcely be profitable to pursue the 
inquiry. 


Not that I can even hope to give a true impression of 


“It wass in de spring- 


ON THRE BRULE RIVER. 

The members of the Winneboujou Club, which comprises a 
dozen of St. Paul’s best citizens, have enjoyed many delectable out- 
ings at their hospitable camp on the Wisconsin Brule since the 
trout season opened on the ist of May. The trout in the stream 
are abundant and many of them large, rising two pounds in weight. 
The river is wide, and broken into long, still reaches and foaming 
riffs. Fishing is done entirely from boats and canoes, of which 
the club owns perhaps a dozen of each, and the craft employed, 
the methods practiced, the running of swift rapids, the poling up 
the steep pitches of rough water, together with the French pad- 
dlers and the aboriginal surroundings, recall old-time experiences 
on Canadian salmon rivers, which the Brule more nearly resembles 
than any other we know of in the States. By courtesy of the club 
and the grace of Winneboujou, the patron of the camp, the editor of 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM was enabled to make the comparison. 
The opening days of May, when the days were warm and the trout 
biting freely, and wintergreen and arbutus were fragrant in the 
budding woods, were enjoyed beyond expression. 

The membership of the club at present includes big medicine man 
Chas. A. Wheaton, chronicler C. D. O’Brien, philosopher John J. 
Rhoades, and archivist E. A. Saunders, each of whom has served an 
honorable term as chief pipe bearer to His Aboriginal Highness. 


FOR SPORTSMEN. 


The club property comprises several commodious buildings 
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There is a very fine system of ponds where 


and 240 acres of land. 
trout are bred, and also a house for the resident care-taker, which 
he occupies the year round. On the river, above and below, are 
several commodious club houses, anda rustic hotel, with a num- 
ber of cottages and boats to let. 

Mr. H. C. Pierce, of St. Louis, occupies a beautiful island home, 
and employs skiiled help to care for an extensive fish hatchery 
and trout preserve. It is a most delectable stream in the wilds of 
Wisconsin, flowing into Lake Superior. 











rHE PLAINS. 


A Tropuy OF 


THE BLOOMER MAIDEN. 


It really seemed a pity, such a pretty, charming girl: 

With a blush like dawn upon her cheek when out upon a whirl 
She looked full half a fairy, 
A lass so sweet and airy— 

But, alas! she rode her bicycle 

Dressed like a Janizary! 


W. B. Cameron. 


THE FATHER OF THEM ALL. 

Mr. Geo. W. Baldwin writes us from Kamloops, B. C., that 
he has just purchased a $400 Parker pigeon gun. Now, as he has 
reached an age when most sportsmen put by their guns, this shows 
not only an abiding confidence in his long lease of life, but in the 
merits of the Parker gun as well. Mr. Baldwin is one of the early 
residents of St. Paul, an ‘‘old settler,’ 
buying trade throughout the Northwest as many years back as we 
can remember. He needs no introduction to the majority of our 
people. While a member of the St. Paul Sportsman's Club he was 
always regarded as the champion shot of that famous organization, 


’ 


who has followed the fur 


whose men are now all past sixty years of age, and constitute the 
“old guard” of the sporting fraternity in what during its best days, 
thirty years ago, was the New Northwest. That so many of them 
still survive and are hearty and likely to be for twenty years to 
come, we believe to be due to the hygienic efficacy of open air 
exercise, and those pastimes which the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM 
is laboring to inculcate and promote. Since the gradual passing 
of live bird competitions from their former great glory (a needless 
and unfortunate fact, brought this by foolish 
restrictive laws which sportsmen should hasten to remedy) Mr. 
Baldwin has diligently followed the target traps. The noted shoot- 
ing tournaments which have been held each fall by the St. Paul 
Gun Club would seem incomplete were not his genial presence 
The shooting proclivity is innate in him. 
He revels in it! By 
right of precedence, and a long and meritorious career at the traps, 
he can well be considered the Nestor of the Northwest and the 
father of all our shooters. Hence we are all the more gratified to 
note how the old spirit in him continues unabated, and how, in 
order to keep up to date and in line with the advance, the old 
veteran feels impelled to procure the best shooting iron that can 


on in section 


among the attendants 
He enjoys it as an old Grimalkin does catnip. 


be had, regardless of the cost! 
We hope he may live to repeat his victories many times over 
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and win new trophies at the traps, and that his three score years 
may be no handicap to the scores which he will pile up when he 
comes up to the scratch hereafter. This is the sincere wish of his 
many friends. And beyond all his achievements in the field stands 
the meritorious fact that he was one of the earliest, most constant 
and hard working champions of the cause of game protection. 
His efforts, precepts and example atford a shining guide for the 
rising generation to follow. 


THE CAMERA AMONG SPORTSMEN. 

The principal value of the camera to the sportsman lies in its 
capacity to record with accuracy any object at which it is pointed. 
The artistic side of photography, requiring, as it does, more or less 
elaborate preparation, is of necessity neglected and the so-called 
‘*snap-shot” camera, of little bulk and weight, is the apparatus 
with which the sportsman is usually provided. From such a cam- 
era, uSed as it generally is, under the most adverse conditions, too 
much is often expected. The fastest of plates are employed, the 
light is often of the feeblest kind, and the shutter is set at the 
maximum speed. 

The subjects that appeal most to the sportsman are usually 
those that present the greatest difficulties to the photographer. 
The scenes about the camp, the product of the day’s sport, an im- 
aginary shot at a passing buck, are subjects that call for no parti- 
cular skill from a technical point of view. 

Plenty of time may be taken to choose a point of vantage, the 
subjects may be the product of some thought on the part of the 
operator and the resulting picture may be of interest from an ar- 
tistic standpoint, as well as from that of a simple record. 

loo often, however, we see the greatest opportunities allowed 
to slip. Rugged guides are posed in stiff, awkward, about-to-be- 
photographed attitudes and the whole outfit presents an appear- 
ance of suspended animation. Such a photograph represents waste 
of good material, possessing really no value even to the subjects 
themselves. Actual camp-life, with its accompanying duties, is in- 
teresting to look at, and photographs which really illustrate some 
phase of this life, command immediate attention and are souvenirs 
of real value. The aim should be to eliminate the consciousness of 
the presence of the camera from the minds of the subjects; to in- 
fuse some actual life and action into the picture and soto make the 
camera perform its real function—that of a recorder of actual 
events. 

The most common type of pictures made by sportsmen is the 
product of a day’s shooting or fishing. This class of photographs 
admits of little artistic treatment; it is merely a record of facts, 
made to gratify the pride of the sportsmen. 

rhere is another class of pictures, however, which though dif- 
ficult to make, are valuable for many reasons. Animals in their 
habitats, unconscious of the presence of man, form an interesting 
study. The true sportsman is not content to simply shoot his 
prey; he loves to study the habits of the animal he hunts; to know 
their peculiarities. For pictures of this type a special form of ap- 
paratus is necessary. It is, of course, practically impossible to get 
close enough to the object to obtain a satisfactory picture with the 
ordinary camera and lens. Stories have been told of placing a 
camera in such a position that it was focused on a certain spot, at 
which was placed a bait. The animal, seizing the bait, operated the 
shutter and perhaps a flash-light apparatus and the picture was 
then secured. Such methods of operating will hardly answer, how- 
ever, and involve many points of difficulty that need not be dis- 
cussed. 

The best apparatus is undoubtedly a camera permitting con- 
siderable extension and a tele-photographic attachment for the lens. 
With this apparatus, a distant object of almost any size may be 
be photographed. The camera must be placed on a firm support, 
the object focused, the size desired being obtained by extending 
the camera bellows. Birds on nests, animals grazing, and other 
similar subjects may be photographed in sizes large enough to 


make them useful for study. 
It is to be regretted that so few instantaneous pictures of ani- 
mals in motion are Shown. The sportsman is apt to prefer shoot- 


ing with a more formidable weapon than a camera and many 
excellent opportunities for work of this class are probably lost. 
The picture and the animal might both be secured, had the sports- 
man a friend who would operate the camera. Such instantaneous 
pictures should only be attempted when conditions are right. A 
good light is absolutely necessary. 

It is interesting to note the increased use of the camera by cy- 
clists. The wheel furnishes an easy and pleasant means of reaching 
many picturesque spots and the camera is easily carried and 
operated. While it is undoubtedly a fact that the bicycle fora 
time relegated the camera to the background, it is now evident that 
with the increaseé use of the wheel will come a more general use of 
the camera. Everywhere we see wheelmen with their cameras 
while the dealers in photographic supplies are making a specialty 
of folding cameras for this purpose and carrying cases for wheel- 
men.—F. /. Harrison in the Sportsman’s Magazine. 

Nore.—The very valuable suggestions presented in this article should 
be heeded more generally. We have found it most difficult to vet suitable 
illustrations and wish our readers would send us such pictures as they 
think meet these requirements. We will always be glad to print them if 
found suitable.—{Epiror.]} 


TROUTING AT BARRON. 

About the middle of May, my friend and office companion, 
Mr. Duesler, and myself decided that we must have a trout fish. 
Having arrived at that important decision, the next thing was 
where to go. We looked over maps, inquired at various ticket 
oftices, and made a general search, but as our time was limited to 
one day, it was a hard matter to figure on. At last we decided on 
Barron, Wis., and accordingly wrote to the station agent inquiring 
how fishing was at that point, and also as to hotel and livery rates. 
The reply was so encouraging that the next train over the Soo 
Line for that place found us on board. We met the usual number 
of sportsmen, in the smoking car, who had the most contradic- 
tory stories regarding trout. Some said it was too early, others 
were of the opinion it was all right, and some said Barron was a 
poor place to go anyway, all of which was very encouraging (?) to 
us, who had never been in that part of the country before. I was 
glad when we arrived at Barron, about 10:30, for if we had staid 
on the train much longer, I don’t think we would have known 
what we were going for. 

At the Commercial Hotel where we stopped, we made arrange- 
ments for livery, and agreed to start at five in the morning, so 
telling the landlord to call us at four-thirty, we retired. 

When I awoke it was about four and I was surprised to see how 
light it was. I was wishing we could start at once when | heard a 
knock at the door and my friend, D., camein. “ How is this,” I said, 
‘*I thought we were to be called at half-past four, and it is only a few 
minutes after four now?” “ Well,” he said, as he seated himself in 
the chair, ‘‘ When I leave orders for any one to call me, I always 
like to get up to See that they do it.” I was dressed in a few min- 
utes and we went down stairs. I guess we woke up the house for 
the landlady soon had breakfast for us, and a little later we were 
on our way to the trout streams. 

It was a glorious morning, and 1 could fill a book with a des- 
cription of the drive out, the birds, the wild flowers and scenery, 
but can only say it was fine, and in itself worth the whole trip. 

We went to a stream called the “Upper Pine,”—and although 
it is rather overgrown with brush, and consequently hard fishing, 
we soon landed several beauties, when my companion had the mis- 
fortune to break his rod. This delayed us some time, but at last 
we made a good splice,—and then decided to go further down 
stream where the brush is not so thick. Here we spent the rest of 
the day, having very good luck, although the fish ran small and we 
had to throw back a number. In the middle of the day they did 
not bite, so we ate our lunch and enjoyed our cigars; starting tish- 
ing again about three. From four until six we had fine sport, then 
as we were both tired we drove back to the hotel. We had about 
forty nice trout, and while it was not a very heavy catch we hada 
good time and greatly enjoyed our outing. 

After a good night’s rest we took the train for home and by 


nine-thirty were at our places in the oftice. FRANK H. For. 
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. . Forestry. . 


Meanwhile, the gospel of Forest and Game Preservation must be 
preached to the American people. 





OUR FOREST WARDS. 


Little comfort is to be gathered from those published statistics 
of the United States Secretary of Agriculture, which simply fore- 
shadow the passing of the pines, without affording more than a 
hint as to how they are to be replaced or restored. But, happily, 
a daystreak of encouragement flashes out from the east in the 
annual report, just published, of the Forest Commissioner of Maine, 
which was the pioneer lumber camp of the country, wherein it is 
asserted that the yearly production of spruce is not yet overcut. 
Even with the continuance of present conditions and methods of 
cutting, the report maintains that the volume of timber, estimated 
at six hundred millions of feet annually, can be maintained for 
many years. The Commissioner does not too soon, however, urge 
the need of scientitic treatment of the forests, both to prevent use- 
less waste, and to insure a constant quantity of timber. His entire 
plan of operation, under the facts 


areas before the timber thieves and depredators despoil them en- 
tirely; and in the Prairie States increased areas should be planted 
in trees. We have already urged the unspeakable advantages which 
would accrue to our game interests as a result; and this is why we 
deem a Forestry Department becoming and essential to the menage 
ot this magazine, the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. Sportsmen should 
take energetic hold of this measure of forest preservation. Unless 
the people put their shoulders to the effort at once, it will be too 
late; as the interests which are working against it do so for ag 
grandizement, and not because they are conscientious in opposition 
thereto. They look only to present emoluments, and have no 
regard forthe rights of the public or the future welfare of the State 
‘* After us the deluge!” We have the best of corroborative testi 
mony of what we affirm. One correspondent declares that in his 
travels through the West he has seen at various places where tim- 
ber thieves had staked out, in good timber, mining claims (300x- 
1,500 ft.), digged a small hole to make a feigned compliance with 
the laws governing working of mineral claims, and then proceeded 
to remove and saw up all the timber. This has been done in many 
parts of Colorado. In remote parts the thieves boldly cut and 
destroy timber ad /ibitum. 
Tennessee is already in line with Maine and Minnesota on this 
Forestry question, and is so 





presented, are directly in harmony 
with the work undertaken by 
the general government, whose 
wise measures for the perpetu- 
ation of our forests by segregat- 
ing suitable preserves, it seems, 
are not to be carelessly abro- 
gated, after all: for both branches 
of Congress agreed on May 24 
that all the 21,000,000 acres of 
timber land set apart by the order 
of President Cleveland on Feb- 
ruary 22, shall be made subject 
to the operations of said order, as 
originally provided, in case they 
are not disposed of to miners 
and agriculturists before March 1, 
1898: holders, corporate or indiv- 
idual, already on such reserva- 
tions, being permitted to exchange 
them for equitable holdings else- 
where on the public domain. Fur- 
thermore, a general plan for an 
administration of the — forest 








very much in earnest that it 
has devoted to forestry one of 
its largest and most conspic- 
uous buildings at the State 
Centennial Exposition, now in 
operation at Nashville. 


FOREST FIRES. 

Tr. S. Van Dyke, who isa 
gentleman of vast experience 
in woodcraft and known over 
the whole continent, laiddown 
the following sensible rules to 
govern forestry in an address 
which he recently made before 
the National Irrigation Con- 
gress at Phcenix, Arizona, 
touching the importance of 
the preservation of timber on 
watersheds: 

The laws must be so 
framed, he claimed, that the 
prosecution is not compelled 








reserves is under consideration, 
to-wit: 

‘*A forestry bureau, under a director, who is to be president 
of an advisory board, consisting of himself, an assistant director 
and four forest inspectors. It also provides that the bureau should 
have a disbursing officer, clerks and legal advisers, twenty-six head 
foresters, twenty-six assistants, to constitute a permanent corps, 
500 various assistant rangers, the salary roll calling for an annual 
appropriation of $250,000, with appointive preferences given West 
Point graduates.” 

We are glad to see public sentiment changing under cumula- 
tive proofs that too much effort cannot be exerted in behalf of the 
trees. Millions of dollars have been spent in Europe during recent 
years in checking the force of devastating floods due to denuded 
mountain slopes, by the construction of stone dams in river beds, 
and planting sod and trees; all of which expense can be saved to 
this country by timely interposition. Palpable results everywhere 
in the Old World demonstrate a considerable abatement of deluges 
and spates, and a progressive reduction in the mean annual flood 


A Bruce Camp. 


and lowest water levels upon all the chief rivers. 

It would be well if each individual State in the Union would 
take charge of its own domain, setting aside its own forest reser- 
vations, and taking cue from the general government in caring for 
the same. Here in Minnesota and Wisconsin we can yet save large 


Gorvon’s LANDING. 


to prove negligence ia setting 
fire, nor should any amount 
of care be allowed as a defense. If any one is so stupid 
that he cannot make a fire where he can control it, then let him 
pay for his stupidity or keep out of the woods. Punish every man 
who makes a fire that escapes and does damage to timber or green 
brush on any land not his own. Make camping within 12 hours 
at the place where fire starts prima facie evidence of starting it. 
In no other way can the recklessness that destroys our watersheds 
be checked. It is impossible to prove negligence at all, and in most 
cases impossible to prove who struck the match. The forest should 
also be districted and under patrol of the game warden or other 
patrol, to whom every camper must on request tell where he is 
going, what he is doing, where he camped last, and many othe 
matters necessary to keep track of tire bugs. A very little of this 
will stop the sheep herder, while the careless camper will soon learn 
how to make a fire. The penalties should be light so that juries 
will not hesitate to convict on reasonable evidence. A $25 fine 
would do. 


To expel mosquitoes from infested premises place kerosene 
oil in adjacent barrels, tanks, pools, ponds, and sloughs of stand 
ing water. A half gallon to a 200-barrel tank would be a fair pro 
portion. A half gill to a barrel is quite sufticient. 
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MONUMENT TO AUDUBON. 


The ladies of the Pelican State have organized an Audubon 
Monument Association and have already collected a substantial fund 
for the erection of a suitable memorial to the great naturalist. in 
Audubon Park, on the bank of the Mississippi river, near New 
Orleans. Audubon was a native of Louisiana and was born on his 
father’s plantation, near Lake Ponchartrain. His father was a 
Frenchman and his mother a Spanish Creole. 


The receipt of the initial issue of a beautitully illustrated up- 
to-date magazine of Travel and Recreation—(that is its title) was 
a pleasant surprise to us. When we have pointed to our own 
magazine, the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, and said ‘this is a good 
double,” we have expressed our opinion of it con amore. The best 
of it is, that itis a Canadian publication,- an emanation from the 
most picturesque and best game-stocked portion of the continent; 
edited with ability and choice selections of wsthetic and practical 
subjects; and that we may therefore look regularly, through its 
columns, for an output from a lead which has never been half 
worked as yet. Wewish it eminent success. There is a wide open 
place for it, and it ought to live and flourish as long as grass grows 
and water runs. It is published monthly at Toronto, at the popu- 


lar price of 51.00 per year. 


In a recent issue of the Osprer, an illustrated monthly maga- 
zine of ornithology, published at Galesburg, Illinois, there is an 
admirable tull-page likeness of that eminent naturalist, Prof. Elliott 
Coues, of the Smithsonian Institution, who stands sponser for this 
publication in a measure, as Stated in its announcement, which 
gives it quite an official character and makes its statements author- 
itative. The price is $1.00 a year. It is of practical use to 
taxidermists and ornithologists, as weil as collectors. 


Good cockers are hard to tind. They are serviceable in house 
and field, and nice companions for children. The Fashion kennel 
has the best strain in this section. See advertisement in ‘* For 
Sale” column. 


V. H. C.—A pleasant summer home, with verandah, lawn and 


shade, at 135 Summit Ave., St. Paul. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American Fisheries 
Society occurs at Detroit, Mich., this month June 17, 18 and 19. 
Valuable papers are sure to be read by contributing members on 
these occasions, which invite the attendance of tish culturists, war- 
dens, and sportsmen generally. 

A party of two caught last week at Lake Jewett, near Fergus 
f the latter 


Falls, 45 large and small mouthed black bass, 11 « 
weighing 40 pounds. This is entirely too large a catch for one 
outing, and we hope the gentlemen will be satistied with a much 
less quantity as a regular thing, else how long may the supply be 
expected to last? and is that not more work than sport? 


The Florida manatee which was declared to be nearly extinct, 
is in conspicuous evidence again, no less than three or four being 
seen daily on Sebastian River this spring, any one of which would 
measure ten or twelve feet long. The Indian River Advocate is au- 
thority for this statement. 


Echoes trom the Traps. 

Tournaments this year do not seem to be much of a success 
in point of attendance of the amateur element and the amateurs are 
the ones who make a tournament a success. One does not have to 
look far for the reason. But where lies the remedy? We would 
be very glad to receive suggestions from any of our subscribers 
who think they can in any way solve the problem, for it is a prob- 
lem that must be solved or trap-shooting tournaments will soon 


be a thing of the past. The letter froma subscriber in another 
column who signs himself “Amateur,” contains many things worth 
considering and we would be glad to hear from other sportsmen 


who are interested in the sport of trap shooting. 


Interstate amateur tournaments are the thing, as proven by 
the wonderful attendance at the Sioux City shoot. It opened up 
with one hundred entries, Mrs. Day firing the first shot and the 
mayor pulling the trap. Further details had not been received at 
this writing. 

Through efforts of Editor J. E. Bauvette, a gun club of fifteen 
members has been organized at Hallock, in Kittson county, with 
E. Ellis, president and T. M. George, secretary and treasurer. The 
club meets every Tuesday and Friday nights. We wish it success 
in its pleasure and usefulness. 

Senator P. E. Hanson of Litchtield, Minn., is not only an active 
champion of game protection, but an enthusiastic and successful 
trap shot as well. At the recent Willmar tournament he very 
handily fell into tirst place. Shooters are plentiful in that locality 
and are all looking forward to the State Fair tournamenc held each 
fall by the St. Paul Gun Club. They promise that if it is made a 
Strictly amateur and interstate event, they will attend liberally. 

The tenth annual meeting of the South Dakota Sportsman's 
Association, recently held at Canton, was remarkably successful. 
55 shooters were present, and though a strictly amateur event, the 
scores averaged high. Jno. Spatz, Jr., of Meckling, won first place 
and the State medal with a 91 per cent average; E. A. Leach, of 
Tripp, next with 90 per cent. 1000 live birds were also trapped, 
F. Drey winning the State live bird medal. Wm. Thielman, of 
St. Cloud, (Minn.) won the prize gun, after tieing A. L. Jones, with 
14 out of 15. 

A recent and exciting event was the long talked of match 
between Thos. Knight and James Conley, at: Anaconda, Montana. 
Mr. Knight won, with 23 out of 25 live birds, Mr. Conley scoring 
21. Both are expert shots and it proved an interesting match. 

Team matches are always interesting and should be more 
generally indulged in. May 16th picked teams of tive of the 
Tacoma and Seattle clubs contested for a valuable trophy. The 
Tacoma team won handily owing to the splendid work of Messrs. 
Pierce, Young and Sheard. During the entire day’s contests Sheard 
led them all with only 14 birds lost out of 165 shot at. 


A COMMON COMPLAINT. 
Editor Western Field and Stream: 

I noticed last month in your Magazine a short editorial on 
amateur trap shooting, and it strikes me that it is right as far as it 
goes. The experts (and you all know who I mean by the experts) 
are in the pay of the powder and ammunition companies. They 
are Sent out to introduce the guns, ammunition, etc., to the shoot- 
ers, who are the consumers, and thereby create a demand. So 
they go to all the tournaments, big and little. They all shoot 
right up at the top notch and carry off all the money. They shoot 
a 93 per cent to 96 per cent gait, and the 85 per cent amateur sim- 
ply donates his money for he hasn't a ghost of a show. The ama- 
teur does that once, and then he stays home. Now, here is just 
where the manufacturers cut their own throats; for instead of en- 
couraging the consumption of their goods they are discouraging 
the shooters from using ammunition of any kind. 

Another difficulty the amateur has to face comes from the 
managers of the tournaments. They think they will fix the experts 
this time so they won’t get all the money, and so they threw the 
birds so as to make the shooting as difficult as possible. The 
result is the experts get the money just the same, for they are used 
to shooting all kinds of birds, while the amateur, who can always 
shoot into money when the birds are fairly easy, fails to break 
seventy-tive per cent, and never gets a place. The result is that he 
quits shooting, packs his kit and goes back home, and stays home. 
It would be far better to throw the birds easier,—the experts 
will vet into first place anyhow,—and easier birds will let the ama- 
teur have a chance to at least divide money and get a little some- 
thing back. 

We all like to shoot with the experts, for they are such a nice 
lot of fellows, but we don’t care to support them and the manu- 
facturers too, for that is just what we are doing now. It seems to 
me it would be a good idea for the manufacturers to send their 
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men out, pay them a good salary, and not let them shoot for 
money at the amateur tournaments. Just let them shoot through 
the programme to show off their guns and ammunition, but pay 
them a salary for doing it instead of depending on the poor ama- 
teur to pay them. 

One thing is sure: something must be done in this direction 
or we will soon tind the shooting tournaments a thing of the past, 
except those that may be given in large cities, where the majority 
of the shooters are professionals AMATEUR. 


TRULY A BIG SHOOT. 

The Thirteenth Annual Tournament of the Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest, comprising the States of Montana, 
Washington, Oregon. Idaho and British Columbia, and the Fourth 
Annual Tournament of the Montana State Sportsmen’s Association 
are to be held in conjunction at Anaconda, Montana, June 17, 
18, 19, 20. 

The citizens of that city have generously contributed $1,600 in 
added money, and in addition to above the different trophies ot 
the State Association and the Northwestern Association are of the 
value of at least $1,000 more. This together with such merchandise 
prizes as the different manufacturers will donate assures sutfticient 
attraction to gather all the shooters of those States, and it will 
doubtless be the largest tournament ever held west of the Missouri, 
it not the Mississippi. 


THE FARGO TOURNAMENT. 

We have always maintained that no more successful shoots 
are held in the Northwest than those at Fargo, North Dakota. By 
the very handsome program recently received we note that this 
years’ efforts exceed anything before attempted. A large attend- 
ance is already an assured fact. Wise provisions favor the amateur 
and nothing which an experienced and intelligent management 
could think of has been overlooked. Do not miss it; the dates are 
June 16 and 17. 





AT WATERLOO. 
Mrs. Day and the squad that broke 59 out of GO 
scores: Mrs. Day 10, Hicks 10, Budd 10, Parmalee 10, Gilbert 9,Grimm io. 


THE ROUND OF THE BIG TOURNAMENTS. 


One thing is but too apparent to us as we travel through the 
country, something is keeping down the attendance at the tourna- 
ments to a mere handful of shooters, and they are mostly the same 
old crowd at each tournament. 

At Waterloo, where we journeyed still over our old line, the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, we found beautiful grounds, 
nicely arranged traps and the most agreeable lot of men in charge 
of the tournament that one could desire to meet, but instead of the 
large crowd of shooters we hoped and expected to meet we found 
but a mere handful of the local sportsmen and, of course the old 
stand-by crowd—Heikes, Budd, Grimm, Parmelee, Gilbert, Mackie 
and the rest. However, we jhad a good timecand made¥many 
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friends tor the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. They have a member- 
ship of sixteen in their Waterloo Gun Club and an Anglers’ Club 
with seventy-five members, all of whom make it hot for anyone 


who dares to transgress the law in regard to fishing in their much 
cherished Cedar river. 

From Waterloo we went to the big shoot at Kansas City, where 
we found assembled a truly notable gathering of sportsmen from 
all parts of the country. The Kansas City shoot was the only one 
of four large shoots so far attended on this trip that was anywhere 








Uncce Den. 


“I'll keep this shell an’ shoot it at me next bird.” 


near a Success and even there they did not have nearly as large an 
attendance as they should have had. The cracks were all there, of 
course, but the amateur element was sadly lacking. 

Kansas City has the best lot of live bird shots of any city in 
the Union, as | think no one who has been there will dispute. Jim 
Elliott lives there,Chris. Gottlieb, who carried off three medals during 
the shoot and who is one of the prettiest shots and one of the 
pleasantest men I ever met. C. C. Herman and George W. Stock- 
well, all true sportsmen, every one of them. 

But, oh! those targets were hard to hit as they dove down 
over the brow of the hill from Paul North’s two Magautraps. 
Frank Parmalee and Paul had an animated discussion as to the 
merits of the Magautraps, in which Frank lost part of his shoot- 
ing blouse and Paul had the off hind leg of his bicycle bloomers 
badly torn. It took an expert indeed to break ninety per cent of 
those targets and many crack amateurs, who had been breaking 
ninety-two to ninety-four per cent on their home grounds, 
dropped clear down to eighty and eighty-five per cent. 

Old Uncle Den, of Arapahoe, Neb., was present all week and 
shot in all the live bird matches. The old man is seventy-nine 
years old, but still one of the boys and as young in heart as 
any of them, and when it comes his turn at the trap, the bird gen- 
erally stops at the crack of his first barrel. I believe old Uncle Den 
could shoot a one barrel race with any of the younger crowd and 
beat them to a standstill. 

“Tl just keep that shell an’ shoot it at me next bird,” says the 
old man as he steps back from the score, with his bird killed stone 
dead with the first barrel. The Kansas City Star Cup, which Jim 
Elliott held, went east in Sim Glover's trunk, won on a shoot-off 
after killing twenty-five straight birds. ‘Sim always a lucky fel- 
low,” said Frank Parmalee when Herman’s last bird, which he had 
dropped nicely, and which would have tied Glover again, got up 
at the approach of the dog and flew out of bounds. I wonder who 
will go after that cup? 

From Kansas City we went to Joplin where there was a three 
days’ shoot at targets with two squads of shooters who shot through 
the programme. Just the same old crowd of cracks, and two or 
three of the local shooters who were running the shoot. Joplin 
has but a few sportsmen, judging from the way they turned out, 
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and but little interest was taken in the shoot judging from the 
number of spectators who were on the grounds. 

Joplin is an interesting place from a tourist’s point of view if 
not from a sportsman’s, and the surrounding cities of Carthage, 
Webb City, Galena, and Centreville are well worth a visit on ac- 
count of the lead and zinc mines which dot the surrounding coun- 
try as thickly as the derricks in the oil regions. 

We left Joplin over the Missouri Pacific over which we had 
come trom Kansas City and over which we journeyed to Omaha, 
where we spent two days with the shooters of that beautiful city. 
Our only regret was that we had to leave them so soon, but the 
Illinois State Tournament at Chicago opens on the first of June 
and we must be there on time to pull wires for the election of E.S 
Rice as President of the Illinois State Game Protective Association, 
and the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM as the champion of the cause 
of game protection all over the country. D. H. Day. 


A HYPNOTIZED BULL ELK. 

‘I've seen some peculiar things in the years I've spent hunting 
in these mountains,” said Van Dyke, the famous Montana guide, 
‘*but one of the strangest is this which I am about to tell you.” 

‘In the early spring of 1887, John Rice, another old hunter, and 
myself packed our outtit and crawled our horses for Slough Creek, 
a tributary of the east fork of the Yellowstone. We arrived there 
the second day and made camp amid the deep snow on the north 
side of the mountains, though it had largely disappeared on the 
south side. 

“After straightening things out, I left the camp to try to get 
some venison. I picked up old ‘ Meat-in-the-Pot,’ my Winchester, 
and struck out along the creek, where with the aid of a tield glass 
I could see elk, mountain sheep and deer scattered all over the 
hills at a distance of three to tive miles. In the meantime, my part- 
ner, Jack, followed up the stream to cut a hole in the ice and catch 
a mess of trout for dinner. 

“After going about a mile, | left the creek and turned to the 
left, following up a bald ridge for another mile, when I came in 
sight of two large bull elk about one hundred yards ahead of me. 
They saw me at about the same time and started up the ridge ona 
slow trot, then down and out of sight, in a little spring creek bot- 
tom filled with small trees and thick brush. 1 followed them for 
about two miles, when they could go no farther on account of the 
hill being so steep and there being about four feet of hard snow to 
break through. They crossed the creek and started down on the 
other side, when I ran down the bank and across to the other side 
opposite. Mind you, | could have shot them almost any time on 
the ridge, but I wanted to get near enough to feel their ribs so as 
to see which was the fat one. 

**When the elk ran out of the trees on this side, they stopped 
and looked at me for half a minute. One was a five and the other 
a six-point animal. I had concluded that the six-point was about 
the best meat, when a bunch of tifteen deer broke from the timber 
the elk and | had just come through and the elk started up the hill 
with the deer. I brought old ‘ Meat-in-the-Pot’ up into line and 
the six-point bull fell in his tracks, with both shoulders broken by 
a 45-70 ball out of a 45-90 Winchester. 

‘*The other bull stopped about twenty yards from the one 
killed and stood and looked first at me and then at his dead chum. 
Then he would raise his head high and smell the blood that ran 
trom the dead animal’s wound. I watched him for about tive min- 
utes and then went and dressed the dead elk, hanging the meat 
which | could not carry to camp in a tree. | took about twenty 
pounds on my back and started for camp and all the while this 
other bull elk was watching me. 

‘*Now, the rather odd part of it comes. 
between me and camp by taking short cuts was three to five feet 
deep. Inthe mornings it froze hard enough to bear an elk or 
small horse, while toward noonday the sun made it quite soft in 
places. Sometimes | would break through the snow and go down 
to my arms; then | would climb out and go all right maybe for 
another hundred feet, then down | would go and perhaps catch a 
chin hold on the crust or drop out of sight 


Mind you, the snow 
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“Well, as | was hanging on by my chin and working my hard- 
est to climb on top the snow right end up, once, | heard a noise 
behind me and looking around I saw the other elk, the chum of 
the one I had shot. He was not more than thirty-five yards behind 
and following, step for step, only he had to break snow nearly all 
the way to camp. While | looked at the bull, which kept coming 
toward me, I had got my second wind and started on to camp, he 
following methrough that snow, all of two miles, to within twenty 
feet of our camp, where he stopped at sight of the tent. 

‘* Well, sir, the sweat was running off the elk as hard as it 
would a horse that had run fifteen miles inan hour. 1 went about 
getting some dinner, as | was quite hungry and Jack hadn’t come 
in yet. While I was rattling the camp outfit and monkeying around 
the tire, my new friend, the bull elk, looked on; as he really took 
an interest in what was going forward. As I was rubbing the steak 
in flour before putting it in to fry, I heard Jack exclaim: 

‘***By the Olympics! Where did you find this fellow?’ 

‘*T told him all about it.‘ Well,’ said he, ‘let’s look and see 
if he has a ribbon on his neck. Maybe he has been somebody’s 
pet elk at one time.’ 

‘*My own opinion is that smelling the blood of his chum: hoo- 
dooed him with fear of being killed, so he followed me, begging 
for his life in his own way, whichever it may be. Jack took some 
salt in his hand and offered it to him by putting his hand within a 
foot of his nose. While he was fooling with the elk I cleaned 
three or four large trout Jack had caught, and I cooked them in- 
Stead of the elk for dinner. 

‘*When left to himself the bull lay down until all was quite dark, 
when my dog went out and bothered him and he went about ten 
yards distance across the creek. He stayed there watching camp 
until we went to bed; then he came back to our side of the creek 
and lay down within twenty feet of the tent, staying there until 
past midnight, when we went to sleep. On getting up next morn- 
ing we found he was gone. 

‘*Now, what made that bull elk follow me to camp and act so 
odd; have you no idea? 

‘*Only a few days later on the same creek, Jack nearly got 
drowned by a yearling elk. It happened in this way: He went 
fishing down creek while I went after some geese in another direc- 
tion, across a swamp about a mile and in some bottom land which 
was covered quite thickly in places by willows. There was about 
two or three feet of snow and a crust that would carry my dog, 
while an elk would break through at every jump. 

‘*I crawled upon some geese and shot one; the shot started a 
large band of elk out of the willows and my dog took after a year- 
ling that was nearest him, cut him out from the rest and the elk 
headed across this deep snow for the creek, with the dog grabbing 
his heels every jump, until he came to a young lake which made 
the dog swim, when the elk left the dog away behind. He ran out on 
the creek bank and down stream until he came up against Jack, who 
was fishing. The elk stopped when he reached Jack and laid his 
neck up against him with his tongue hanging out, while Jack put 
his arm around his neck while he went into his pocket for a buck- 
skin string to hold him with. The dog came up with a ‘I've got 
you by the heel,’ the elk made a jump for the creek, which was all 
of ten feet deep at that place, when Jack struck the water and went 
under first, the elk came on top of him, then the dog next. 

“The first word Jack said on my coming up to him was: 
‘Damn that unadulterated son of a gun Schuyler (the dog)! He 
took the elk by the heel or | would have stayed with him, water 
and all!’” 


Our correspondent is informed that the Diamond setter is not 
a new type of canine, as he infers, though he is a patron of the 
ring, and often on the show bench among the judges. 


In our May issue we stated inadvertently that Edgar Atwater’s 
Gordon setter Duke took second prize in the open class at the 
Minneapolis bench show. It should have read that Rukard Hurd’s 
Van took second prize in open class. Van also took first prize in 
local class and a special. Between the two competitors there was 
hardly the shadow of a shade, in the opinion of expert judges. 
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NORTHWESTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB. 


The Northwestern Field-Trials Club will run a champion stake 
at the conclusion of the trials of the Continental Club and Mani- 
toba Club, which are to held in Morris, Manitoba, in September next. 
The Northwestern Club will give an illuminated and engrossed 
diploma, and also a magnificent silver trophy—value of one hun- 
dred dollars—to the winner. The stake will be open to all point- 
ers or Setters that have won a first or second prize in any field-trial. 
There will be no entry or starters’ fees. Entries will be received the 
night of the draw. The competition will start the morriing follow- 
ing the conclusion of the Manitoba Club’s trials. The dogs win- 
ning in either the Continental Club’s or Manitoba Club’s trials will 
be eligible either of the Derby or Aged stakes. Mr. B. Waters of 
New York has been invited to act as one of the judges. 

As everything is as free as water and the prizes handsome and 
valuable—to say nothing of the glory attached to such a win—the 
entry should be large. 

Mr. Edward Dexter has accepted the highest honorary posi- 
tion the club has to give, viz., its patron, and writes that he will 
make a big endeavor to attend the trials in Manitoba this fall. 

THOS. JOHNSON, Hon. Sec.-Treasurer. 





Photo by Richard Relph. 


POSING FOR HIS PicTURE. 


‘*When some proud son of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory but upheld by birth, 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe, 
And storied urns record who rests below. 

When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 

Not what he was, but what he might have been. 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The tirst to welcome, foremost to defend, 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labors, fights, breathes, lives for him alone, 
Unhonor'd falls, unnoticed ali his worth, 

Denied in heaven the soul he had on earth, 
While man, vain insect; hopes to be forgiven, 
And claims himself a sole, exclusive heaven.” 





FOR NORTHWESTERN FIELD DOGS. 


The Continental Field Trials Club, after consultation with many 
Sportsmen of the Northwest, will give two stakes—a derby, to be 
called the Minnesota derby, and an all-aged stake, known as the 
Northwestern stake, entries confined to the states of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, lowa and Wisconsin; dogs to have been 
owned by owners entering them ninety days previous to date of 
trials, which will be held Aug. 25, 1897. Professional handlers, and 
dogs that have won in recognized field trials, barred. The stakes 
will be run under the following conditions: 

Minnesota derby, open to all pointers and setters whelped on 
or before Jan. 1, 1896, and owned in the above named five states; 


$3 to be paid as forfeit when entry is made, and $2 additional to 
start, payable at the time of drawing of the dogs, on the evening of 
the 24th of August. First prize, 25 per cent of stake and a prob- 
able trophy; second prize, 25 per cent; third, 20 per cent, and 
fourth, 15 per cent. 

The Northwestern stake (all-aged dogs), with same entrance 
money, forfeit and solid silver cup of $50 value to the winner of 
the first prize. The division of the money will be the same as in 
the derby—25 per cent to first, 25 per cent to second, 20 per cent 
to third, and 15 per cent to fourth. 

The club will endeavor to select a central point accessible by 
railroad, and which will most likely be Brown’s Valley, Minne- 
sota, where chickens were very plentiful last season and so reported 
now. The grounds, wherever selected, will be protected, and the 
trials begin on Aug. 25. Arrangements have been made with the 
State game warden to hold them on that date, as no chickens are 
killed during the trials. Entries for the Minnesota derby will close 
July 1, 1897, at which time all nominations must be made. Entries 
for the Northwestern stake will close July 15, 1897. 

Mr. W. S. Bell, a thoroughly capable judge, has been agreed 
upon to judge both stakes, which is a guarantee that the best dogs 

regardless of ownership—will win. And while he is the regular 
secretary of the club, Mr. S. A. Smart, general baggage agent of the 
Great Northern Railroad at St. Paul will act as local secretary, re- 
ceiving entries and giving desired information. The purpose of the 
Continental Club in giving these trials, in which only amateurs will 
be allowed to handle their dogs, is to get the sportsmen of the 
Northwest who are known to own good dogs—some of the best in 
the land— interested and aroused, so they can yearly meet in friendly 
rivalry and enjoyment, and make this one of the field trial events 
of the future. 


A FISHING JAUNT. 


One of the jolliest fishing parties that left the Twin Cities 
this season, started from Minneapolis, May 29th, at 6 p. m., in the 
elegant sleeping car Manistique, for a trip on the Soo Line west to 
Glenwood. The party were the guests of the passenger depart 
ment of the Soo Line, and was composed of W. R. Calloway, Gen. 
Pass. Agt. of the road; W. S. Thorn, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt.; H. 
E. Huntington, City Ticket Agent, St. Paul; W. B. Chandler, City 
Ticket Agent, Minneapolis; E. A. Bromley, of the Minneapolis 
Times; F. H. Gilman, of the Mississippi Valley Lumberman; T. B. 
Nuzan, of the St. Paul Dispatch; W. L. Williams, of the Pioneer 
Press, St. Paul; Carl Wallace, Pioneer Press, Minneapolis; George 
H. Spar, Minneapolis Journal; J. R. McDougal, of M. F. Kennedy 
& Bros., St. Paul; J. M. Dickey, St. Paul; A. L. Preston, Soo Freight 
Department, St. Paul; T. H. Chapin, Dr. Kilvington, A. W. War- 
nock, W. R. Gitt, Minneapolis, and the writer, W. W. Leonard, of 
the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 

It is a well known fact that there are 12,000 lakes in the State 
of Minnesota, and certainly the Soo Line has its share of the good 
ones. It seems as if almost every station was a fishing resort, 
commencing with Lake Independence, only twenty-one miles from 
Minneapolis, and then Lake Sarah, and, only a few miles further, 
Rockford, where there is excellent tishing for pike, pickerel and 
bass. Many anglers go to Crow and Tubs rivers, as a change 
from lake fishing. Eleven miles further, we come to Buffalo and 
Pulaski lakes, the latter enjoying a peculiar reputation for furnish- 
ing the largest croppies in the State, as was illustrated in these 
columns some time ago, by a photograph of fourteen croppies 
taken from this lake, averaging two and one-third pounds each. 
This lake also furnishes another decided attraction in the persons 
of J. R. Grifting and his good wife, the one entertaining you in his 
inimitable manner with extremely interesting reminiscences and 
experiences of the woods and waters, and also of his adventures 
as a Sharp-shooter in the Civil War, and the other in superintend- 
ing the placing before a hungry fisherman some of the most appe- 
tizing meals it is ever the good fortune of a mortal to sit down to. 

Right here, | want to mention briefly a few days’ hunting trip 
which my friend Mr. Raisbeck (he of the phenomenal luck notoriety) 
and myself made tothis lake a few years ago. Wecame in with the 
























largest variety of game that was ever our luck to secure. We had 
mallard duck, black duck, teal duck, butter ball, brant, blue bill, 
ruffed grouse, Wilson snipe, plover, curlew, woodcock and gray 
and black squirrels. Isn't that a pretty good variety for a two 
days’ trip? and all within thirty-six miles from Minneapolis? 

At the next station, Maple Lake, there are four lakes within 
one to three miles of the station. Our next stop was at Annan- 
dale, fifty miles from home. Here are four or five lakes from two 
to three miles from the station. The well-known Clearwater Lake, 
among others, has long been a favorite fishing resort for the an- 
glers of the Twin Cities. Here Mr. D. B. Finch, of St. Paul, made 
a remarkably tine catch May 29th, including four bass weighing 
twenty pounds. Only five miles further is the station of South 
Haven, which has eight lakes within a distance of five miles, and 
all of them good fishing. Six miles further is Kimball Prairie, with 
five or six lakes from one to six miles from the station, and good 
lishing in all of them. Next we come to Paynesville, where we 
have the famous and oeautiful Lake Koronis. This lake has an 
unusually large assortment of fish. Thereare black bass, wall-eyed 
pike, pickerel, mascalonge, rock bass and whitefish. Unfortu- 
nately the last-named fish cannot be caught with hook and line, 
and as it is against the law to use a seine, they presumably multi- 
ply, unchecked by the ravages of man. I wish some genius could 
discover a bait, or a tackle, or charm, or ‘“‘any old thing” that 
would enable the angler to take them with a rod. 

Now we come to Glenwood, with the magnificent Minnewaska 
Lake, a tine sheet of water about twelve miles in length, and four 
or tive miles in width, abounding in bass, pike, pickerel, croppies 
and all the kinds of lake fish there are; also three small brooks 
running through the town of Glenwood, which have brook trout 
inthem. Truth compels me to say that they are very small, the 
trout as well as the brooks, but they are brook trout just the same, 
which news will surprise many people who never dreamed that 
there were any trout out in that prairie country. I am not writing 
an advertisement for the Soo Line, be it understood, but for the 
benetit Of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM readers. 1am only too glad 
to post them in regard to any new and good fishing waters which 


I may know of personally, and can therefore unhesitatingly recom- 
mend. All anglers have experinced the several kinds of disappoint- 
ments that possess us when we are induced to go to some much- 
puffed resort, by some one interested either in a hotel at the place, 
or the railroad which carries you to it, only to find that we have 
gone further, and fare much worse than we would have done close 
at home. My intention is, whenever I learn of any good localities 
for sport, either with the rod or gun, to give WESTERN FIELD AND 
_ STREAM readers the benefit of my knowledge and experience in re- 
gard tothe same. Ihope that some of them have had, or will havein 
the future, an opportunity to be the guest of some railroad com- 
pany, and learn what royal good fellows the officials are after all, 
and what princely entertainment is provided on such occasions as 
this. Our car was bountifully stocked with all the good things to 
eat, drink and smoke, that the heart could wish for. 

Messrs. Williams and Preston entertained with most excellent 
music on the mandolin and guitar, and Mr. H. E. Huntington also 
entertained (?) his most particular friends after they had retired 
for the night, by carefully placing well selected lumps of ice down 
their backs, or putting wet towels soothingly on their fevered 
brows. Mr. Dickey also entertained a select party, although some 
of them did not see where the entertainment came in when the 
time came to ‘‘cash up.” Mr. W. B. Chandler covered himself with 
glory and cold water, by catching the first fish he ever caught in 
his lite, and to duly celebrate this momentous occurrence, he 
played a low down joke onthe writer. He pretended to be very 
much interested in the sufferings of the gasping fish that lay in 
the bottom of the boat, and asked if it was not usual to kill them, 
and on being told that it was so, wanted to know how. This in- 
formation was also furnished him, as I am glad to see a growing 
interest in anything pertaining to angling, and was quite puffed up 
at the prospect of adding an enthusiastic recruit to the ranks. 

When he got ashore, he informed us that he was going down 
to the water to wash the fish off, as he proposed to take it home in 
triumph. Here is where he got in his deadly work. He gilled and 
gutted that fish, and then brought it to me, exclaiming, ‘Say, 
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apk SALE.—Kentucky Saddle Mare, “Black Bess.” Per- 
fect under saddle and can be driven single or —- new camp in an absolutely new country. We have 
geautiful, kind and faultless every way. Specially desir- By Ben Hur, | muskelonge, black bass, pike, pickerel and whitefish, 
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FOR SALE—FOX HOUNDS. Pack of 8% couple English | paid for 7 New Subscribers. . 
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FOR SALE—Llewellyn Setter Bitch 2 years and 4 months | By WATERS, gives the very essence of Training, and | '“S* 0! 20'S! WOOF. Scenery unsurpassed, = 
old, Worked last season on chicken and quail; — is universally conceded to be, far and away the best 
ranger, splendid nose and very obedient; black and | work ofthe kind ever published. Price reduced to $2, 
white, and tan and ticked. $30.00 takes her. Also two | postpaid; sent for four new subscribers. Address John ROCKY MOUNTAIN GUIDE. 
Llewellyn Setter Dog Pups 3} months old, and one dark- | P. Burkhard, Publisher Western Field and Stream, St. . 
red Irish Setter Dog Pup 2% months old; the best of | Paul, Minn. For Elk, Mountain-Sheep, Deer and Bear it takes 


edigree. $15.00 each. wa Edm s, 288 Duke 
pedigree. $15.00 cach. Edward Edmunds, 288 Duke an experienced hunter and guide to guarantee game 


st., St. Paul. j j 
FOR SALE—Chesapeake Bay Retriever 2 years old; | Look out for your PUPPIES and little CHICKS! | 540/s. 1 do so or charge you nothing for the trip 
rae fe ae — a oe Brooks, 1404 ; |with me. First-class saddle and pack horses, 
FOR SALE—Or will exchange for good shot gun, well SPRATT’S PATENT ORPHAN PUPPY FOOD, tins, | gentle and sure-footed. Outtits of all kinds for 
broken Irish Setter Dog 5 years old. Address, L. B. 58, >EPSIN mg on ge . = - | a hunt and the Yellowstone National Park. Hunt 
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OR SALE.—Litter of English Setter Puppies, whelped CHICK FOOD, bags 7 5c. up. and Montana 
May 4th. Pedigree and price upon application; also A ” Nate ts sewn —. . 
two pair Canadian Honkers, would exchange fora 12 Dog and Poultry Supplies. | REFERENCES.—Prof. C. E. Sayer, M. D. D. V. S., 
nan tag agua make oneither. Al.C. Anderson, Order through your dealer and send for 1246 Mich. Ave., Chicago, lll.; Prof. T. R. Hins- 
FOR SALE—High bred and very handsome Cocker catalogue to dale, U. S. Ex. of S., Washington, D. C.; Hon. G. 
spaniel puppies, whelped April 14th, 1897, eligible to SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, M. Lambertson, Ex. Asst. Sect. U. S. Treas., Lin- 
Ps ayn For extended breeding and price ad- 245 East 56th St., New York City. coln, Neb.; H. W. Heffener, York, Pa. 
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Unsurpassed in the field. Sire, Champion Monk. of 4 s é . . ate 
Furness; Dam, Merry Girl, by Ch. Count Noble ex. Blanch GUIDE. One of the well-known guides in Wyoming offers for 
Gladstone, a sister of Ch. Paul Gladstone. Fee, $15 cash. sale on account of the ill-health of his wife requiring a 
Address Paul H. Gotzian, St. Paul, Minn. we : ——— complete change of scene and lower altitude, one of the 
ee i " b prettiest ranches in that sportsman’s paradise, consisting 
Handsomely Illustrated. of 280 acres,river full length of place, nice ranche build- 
AT STUD. ings, good meadow, range for 20,000 head, unstocked, 
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Dogs trained for field work on chickens and quail. 
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Broken dogs and puppies for sale atalltimes. Breeder of ed Snelling Ave., ST. Paul 


English Setters, Irish Setters and Pointers. _ If you want Chesapeake Bay, Irish Water Spaniel, Pointer 
tobuya good dog write me. If you want your dog | and Setter Puppies, St. Bernards and Great Danes. BLACK CROOK KENNELS 
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trained write me. A. C. Noonan, Blue Earth City, Minn. | All pedigreed stock. LAGRANGE, ILL. 
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Leonard, this tish is alive! how did you say was the way to kill 
him?” ‘OQ how I did fall into that trap!” Thinking example 
better than precept, 1 said “1 will show you,” and picking up a 
little club, | approached the excited embryo angler, who held the 
bass carefully with his back towards me, while I delivered a couple 
of vigorous cracks on his head, after which he turned the fish 
around, exposing his vacant interior, and asked innocently, ** Do 
you think he is dead now?” This is where | furnished my share 
of the entertainment for the party. j 

The day was unfortunately very cold, with a gale of wind from 
the north. Under these circumstances a large catch of fish could 
not be expected, but as we did not desire to catch all the fish we 
could carry, we were well satistied with a total catch of thirty-one 
bass and wall-eyed pike. 

Not the least of our pleasures were the excellent meals ‘‘ Uncle” 
Joe Enveroy served us at the Sam Parker House, at Glenwood. Mr. 





Chandler has an unique scheme at the dining table, of getting more 
than he is entitled to, by asking of his neighbor, in his childlike 
way, when he sees a certain dish untouched, ‘* Don’t you eat salad?” 
On receiving a negative answer, he quickly says, ‘‘ Well, give it to 
me, then.” He worked this scheme with immense success. 

Mr. Calloway and son, Mr. Gitt, and Dr. Kilvington stopped off 
at Annandale. When we returned to dinner from the morning trip, 
we found a telegram from Annandale to us, reading: “ Caught the 
limit, 300; stopped by game warden.” ‘* Wasn’t that a good cool 
bluff, though?” As a matter of fact; when we took them on board 
the car in the morning, their catch did not equal ours, but Mr. Cal- 
loway must have his joke on every occasion, or he would not think 
life worth living. He has one of the most complete outfits of tackle 
and a large wickerwork hamper, which is a model of convenience 
for an outing party, and seems to contain everything from a tin 
spoon toa sideboard. Being an enthusiastic angler himself, he is 
always pleased to assist any one applying to him for information as 
to ‘‘a good place to go fishing,” and right here I will say, that the 
Soo Line has issued a folder containing in a very concise and com- 
prehensive way, information as to the various fishing resorts on 
their line, giving the distances from Minneapolis and St. Paul, the 
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kind and character of fish to be caught, distance of the fishing 
grounds from the stations; whether there are hotels, guides and 
teams to be had, etc. It is a handy and valuable lot of information 
to have, and can be had for the asking. 

It is hoped that we have seen the last of our cool and disagree- 
able weather this spring, and from now on that the fish will be in 
a better biting mood than they have been, and that all anglers who 
indulge in their sport will come home laden with all the fish they 
could reasonably ask for; a big catch, but not too big. Do not try 
to catch all the fish in the lake or stream; leave some for ‘the 
other fellow.” 

Did any of you read in the Minneapolis Journal lately, the ac- 
couut of some man catching a number of lake trout in Lake Min- 
netonka? If so, what did you think of that ‘for a fish story?” If 
any one else catches one, | hope they will send it to the WESTERN 
FIELD AND STREAM and prove that ’twas caught in Lake Minnetonka; 
they will gladly pay for the expressage and the fish besides. 

Note.—Brook trout were introduced into Pope County at 
least ten years ago, and have thrived.—EDITOR. 
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Is at its best this season, 
and the angler is sure 
of a great catch. 103 
is alone angler’s record 
in one day at MINONG. 
The best fishing is at 
Cable, Gordon, Pratt, 
Minong, Chetek; all 
points easily reached trom Minneapolis and St. Paul; or Duluth, 
West Superior and Ashland. Ask the agent about it. 
T. W. TEASDALE, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
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THE HYGIENIC FRAME 


Konnark an Yarnell 
BICYCLES 


The Finest Material, The Finest Workmanship. 
Up-to-date in Every Detail. 


We have the rigid frame wheels for those that prefer them. 
But the truth is, the Hygienic frame has come to stay. 


Charles W. Brown, of Brown & Haywood Glass Co.: In my 
opinion you are manufacturing the finest bicycle made in this coun- 
try. I think any prospective purchaser should have enough interest 
in the success of our manufacturing industries to realize the advan- 
tage to the community of properly supporting them. 

George Coates, of Portsmouth, Virginia: I have ridden 2,500 
miles and it has not cost me a cent for repairs. For easy running 
and durability it can't be beaten. I have ridden the Yarnell over 
some very hard roads here and in North Carolina and it runs as 
easy now as when I bought it. 

Titus Mareck, Secretary Minneapolis Brewing Co.: Allow me 
to state that I think it is ‘‘The Wheel,” because of its rigid staying 
qualities and for its high grade workmanship. I have examined 
nearly every wheel that is made, and must admit that no others are 
so strongly built. It seems to me that we onght to give the home 
wheel the preference, all things being equal. 


Send for Catalogue No. | and 2. 
Moore Carving Machine Co. 


627 1st Ave. So., MINNEAPOLIS. 
65 East Fifth St., ST. PAUL. 
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Gun Clubs, Sportsmen, 
Fishermen, Cyclists, Etc. 


Don’t forget that we sell everything in reliable 


SPORTING GOODS 


direct to the consumer at limit manufacturers’ prices. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Win. R. Burkhard Company, 


Established 1855. 


ST. PAUL. 


Successors to Wm. R. Burkhard. 


61 East 7th Street, : “ 


JAYTON Bicycles. 
UPONT’ , liao vensiiuad 


Agents for 
spangenberg Meat Co., 
> 


PFRESH AND SALT MEATS. 


Game and Poultry in Season. 
Goods delivered in all parts of the city. 


313 West Seventh St., Cor. Ramsey, c St. PAUL, MINN. 





i ISTAKES in this life are of too frequent occurence. 
Avoid making one by sending stamp for a sample 
copy of 


Sports HAfield 








The oldest Sportsmen’s Magazine in the West. The 
BEST inthe WORLD. Interesting serials and 
brilliant short stories of sport and adventure. Departments 
covering Field Sports in their every branch. $1.20 per year, with 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, $2.00. ; 
Address SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO., Chicago. 





The Magazine of California and the Southwest. 


Tre Land of Sunshine. 


Edited by CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
Monthly. 





Lavishly Illustrated. $1.00 a year, 10 cents a copy. 


Among its contributors are 
Jesse Benton Fremont, Elizabeth 
B. Custer, Margaret Collier Gra- 
ham, Joaquin Miller, Charles 
Dudley Warner, T. S. Vandyke, etc. 





Land of Sunshine Publishing Co., 
502-503 Stimson Building, Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Together with WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, One year, $1.50. 
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OUTDOO RS 


“The Century of Sportsmen’s Literature.” 


Charles Bradford’s 
Sporting Magazine. 


Devoted to the Salt Water Fisherman, the 
Fresh Water Fisherman, the Grouse, Quail, Snipe, 
Woodcock and Hare Shooter, the Baybird and 
Wildfowl Gunner, the Big Game Hunter, the Tourist Wheelman, Field 
Photographer, Boatman and Naturalist. 


OUTDOORS PUB. CO., as F 





487 Broadway, New York. 


75 cents a year; with Western FieLD AND Stream, $1.50. 

























MEN’S SHOES 


and nothing but men’s shoes. 
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we study wour wants. 


WALTER R. FRve, 


114 East 4th Street, 


Where to Eat. 


Visitors to St. Paul and all others should keep in mind the 


“ Delicatessen ” 


Two blocks from Union Depot. Convenient for business men 
or shoppers. Good food, well cooked, and at moderate prices. 


321-325 Robert Street. J. W. LABAu, Prop. 


ST. PAUL. 


Zimmerman’s Celebrated Water Colors. 


‘¢A Side Shot’’ (over decoys), Redheads and Canvasbacks. Size 15x22 
‘*A Lost Opportunity,’’ Blue Bills. Size 11x14. 
‘* Stopping an Incomer,’’ Mallards. Size 11x14. 

Sent carefully packed, postpaid. Price, with one year’s subscription to the 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, $5.00, Or will be given as a premium for 10 new 
subscribers. 


WE CURE 


Eves AND Ears. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING, 


and may save you much suffering to call personally 
or write us for an opinion of your case. We can 
refer to a number of prominent people in St. Paul 
and vicinity whom we have cured. 


We guarantee to cure Cataract, Cross-Eyes, Ptergium, Ingrowing 
Lashes, Granulated Lids, Obstructed Tear Ducts, etc., etc. We have 
a staff of expert specialists in diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose, Throat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Skin, Nerves and Blood. 


Please mention this paper when you write us. 


St. Paul Medical & Surgical Institute 
Merrill Bldg., Cor. 5th and St. Peter Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





JOHN CLARK, 
Mngr. Night Patrol, 


D. L. AHERN, 


Gen’! Supt. 


JOHN J. O'CONNOR, 
Gen’! Mngr. 


O’Connor’s 
Detective Agency 


Night Patrol, 


126 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


All business confidential and handled with promptness 
and efficiency. Special attention given to procuring testi- 
mony in civil actions. No divorces. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Telephone 555. 


A \ FEW PRICES from our 640-page Catalogue: Shot Guas $2.97. Wi <1 Rifles, 89.03; Tents, 81.95: New Conk Stoves, $4.15 eed Barb Wire, 81.57 perewt ayy hm arb wire, $1.87 per cwt; Cut Nails, 6d finish, TS 

keg. Wire Nails, 60d, $1.57 per kee y nanan Stoves, $1.53: Tin Wash Boilers, c ~ md pe a Sac, American Washing Machine, $1 74; St. Louis White , $2.97 per owt; | en Cane oS ee 

¢ free) oew Clocks. Sic, new watches, 9c; oew Hama mocks, 42: Cre Sets. 6: ise. new trunks, 4c, New ard, toc; Ingraso carpets, or yard, tSc (samples free), 250 Sewin ~ “Machines $17 oe made), 
up. new Harness, 63.1; set: Granulated Sugar, 2 Ibs 81; Bi joding Twine at cut prices; new Bedsteads. rig: et Bedroom Suits, 89.47 (complete), Kitebeo Tabled, $1.19. a!) Dry Goodsat cut prices, a Os aboee 61 rt Mew s tit Su! 

cycles for 635 (Bicycle Catalogue free). FREE-—The fol ing Catalogues on receipt of 2c each to pay postage them Baby Carriages. Agricultural ery — ys ee ey — ne 4 

1Se and our jaree supply | Catate ue. containing 7 d ever 100,000 cuts and prices, will be seat postage | vid. se = LA yoy yg Wrolese! wy Gen O aalagee giving oeoteen 
more sporting gonds the mgsg in ube Muribwest 7 Tree. te Sel) Boxes Dug © A of us ou 

Ali Goods at Wholesale Prices to “Go T. M. ROBERTS’ SUPPLY- HOUSE, “MINNEA ‘POLIS. MIN’ 
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INDIAN TERRITORY GAME. 


Loco, I. T., May 5th, 1897. 
Editors Field and Stream: 

Ducks, especially the larger varieties, have been scarce with us 
this spring, but we have been favored with an almost phenomenal 
flight of plovers, surf birds, etc. There are quite a number of 
quails left over and if the season is favorable to nesting and rear- 
ing the young we will have use forthe dog and gun again next fall. 

Since writing my last letter to FIELD AND STREAM the Indians 
have signed the treaty and will now receive their allotments, which 
I believe will be about 1,100 acres per capita for each man, woman 
and child of Indian blood. By the provisions of this treaty they 
will be allowed to sell all but 160 acres—which is to be set apart 
for homestead—in one, three and five years. This will give the 
white man control of the country. 

I presume the United States government will establish a terri- 
torial form of government here, in which event there will be a 
chance for the sportsmen to secure protective legislation for our 
game. A law should be at once passed that will put a stop to net- 
ting quails and shooting deer, turkey and prairie fowl for market. 
If this were possible there would be more game in the lands of the 
five civilized tribes than in a similar area anywhere else in the 
United States. L D. WHITTEMORE. 


“THREE LITTLE FOLKS.” 

A book of verse for children, by Clarence Hawkes, the blind 
angler-poet of New England, has found its way to the editorial desk 
of FIELD AND STREAM. These bits of rythmic meter are not pat- 
terned after the delectable compositions of Mother Goose, yet they 
will prove, perhaps, not less alluring to the quick mind of youth. 
They are smooth and flowing; they breathe the odor of the flow- 
ers; they babble with the music of running brooks in sunny mead- 
ows; they bubble to the full with laughter, and grow sober and 
portentious over marvellous stories of adventure among bears and 
red Indians; with yellow tigers and swarthy, treacherous Malays, 
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told by the grown-ups at night beside the reassuring glow of the 
friendly tire-place. In a word, they revel in the atmosphere of na- 
ture, of things beautiful and elevating, of the truths that lie closest 
the heart, that have been from the beginning and are the springs of 
an eternal rejuvenation to all those who seek them. Hence, they 
are not to be the portion of the young alone. Here are some de- 
lightfully refreshing verses taken from a boy’s comprehensive view 
of small femininity in 
ALL ABOUT GIRLS. 

A girl is something with a braid, 

That wears an apron and is ’fraid; 

And women they are grown up girls, 

With longer hair and lots more curls. 

Girls have to stay inside the house 

And keep as quiet as a mouse, 

gut boys can go outside and yell, 

And when they’re tired come in a spell. 

There’s one thing girls don’t have to do, 

That’s get in wood, like me or you, 

And if they did | know they'd cry, 

And then not pile the wood up high. 


But small femininity is quite as supercilious and as skillful in 
returning the thrusts in 
ALL ABOUT BOYS. 
A boy is something that makes noise 
And smashes things and loses toys, 
That is, until they’re grown up, then 
Folks do not call them boys, but men. 
The things that boys like best are bad, 
Or things that make their mothers sad, 
Like going on the pond to skate 
When ’tis not safe, and stayin’ late. 


There are many suggestive titles in Mr. Hawkes’ new volume. 
It is handsomely illustrated, printed on thick paper in large type, 
well bound, and would make an admirable gift. 


Folks” is published by the Picturesque Publishing Company, North- 
ampton, Mass. 


‘* Three Little 





WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 


The Barnes 


White Flyer. 


Ridden by the World’s champion. Eddie Bald. 
The wheel that all others have copied. First to introduce the 
flush joint construction. Narrow 4X tread, and continuous cranks. 
When you buy a White Flyer you buy a wheel built for riders, 
not thrown together for the jobbing trade. Every part carefully 
constructed and tested by expert mechanics and guaranteed direct 
by the makers. 


Price $100. Regular Discount for Cash. 
Examine our 1896 Model for $80. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. Wheels sent on approval 
where express charges are advanced. 
First-class repair shop in connection with store. 
a specialty. 


White Flyer Cycle House. 


(T. C. BORG.) 


Vulcanizing 


NORTHWESTERN HEADQUARTERS: 
51 East Fifth Street, - - ST. PAUL, MINN 


E. J. MURPHY, Manager. 





AY Beautiful 
Book on 
Rifle and 
Pistol 
Shooting 


With a catalogue of the most comprehensive, attractive 
and up-to-date line of ARMS for general FIELD, 
GALLERY and TARGET PRACTICE will be sent free 
on application to the 


J. Stevens Arms G Tool Co. 





Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Among them will be found PORTABLE Pistols and 
Rifles that will especially delight CYCLISTS, TOURISTS, 
EXPLORERS, etc. Every lover of RIFLE OR PISTOL 
SHOOTING in one form or other will find SOMETHING 
in this catalogue that he will WANT. Send for it NOW. 
You will be GLAD that you did so, 

te" Mention this magazine. 











Chicago. 
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“BIRDS,” July, 1807. 


AMERICAN WOODCOCK 


From col. Chi. Acad. Sciences 


24 Life size. 








The New Triumph of Science 
Color Photography 


1S APPLIED IN PRODUCING THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN 


‘‘Birds.’’ 


120 full-page Color Photographs in a year, 10 each month. For the first 
time in the history of art our feathered friends may be studied in their accurate 
forms and colors. 

$1.50 a year, with a large color photograph of THE GOLDEN 
PHEASANT. 

NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 
277 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Happy Combination and Most Liberal Offer. 


“WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM” and this magazine of ‘‘ BIRDS” 
will be sent to any address for one year on receipt of two dollars. Either one 
is worth many times the price. If you are already a subscriber to 
“WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM,” the period will be extended one 
year from date of expiration. 

This offer is limited, so take advantage of it now. It entitles you also to 
the handsome premium picture (19 x 25) of the Golden Pheasant, the price of 
which in art stores is $3.50. 

We unhesitatingly pronounce ‘ BIRDS” one of the happiest publications 
of the day, a perfect marvel for the price, and no home is complete without it. 

Address, JoHN P. BURKHARD, Publisher, 
“WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM,” 
St. PAUL, MINN., U. S. A. 


“BIRDS,” 


the Photo-Color Magazine; has in its July number full-plate pages of the 
following friends of yours: 


American Bald Eagle Ring Plover Mallard Duck 

(with flag) American Avocet Canvasback Duck 
Snake Bird (Anhinga) American Woodcock White Winged Scoter 
Snowy Heron Wood Duck 


and nearly all the birds you know will be found among the one hundred 
and twenty shown in 1897. 
BEAUTIFUL ! 
You will subscribe and be delighted. Juvenile text as well as descriptions for adults. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. _— BEST SELLER YOU EVER TRIED. __ EASY. 


Back numbers to Vol. I, No. 1 (January, ’97), always in stock. 
Six numbers are now bound into an elegant volume, 
$1.25, $1.75, and $2.25. 
Order of Newsdealer, or subscribe for one year and get premium picture, 
$1.50. 
NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 
277 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE BEST HUNTING 

AND FISHING 
is found on the lines of the 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & 
ST. PAUL RY., 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North and South Dakota, 
lowa, Missouri, Ulinois and 
the Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan, (6169 miles of road.) 

For full particulars write to 

J.T. CONLEY, 


Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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